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Here is a Sales Natural 


Old fashioned fine quality without 
a shortcut anywhere. 


One of the most sales-appealing 


brands in the whole food trade field. 


Priced on basis of merit in the flour 
and market “‘buildability.”’ 





No distributor subsidies but sound 


Enriched | sales helps where they “make 
for sense. 


Family 
Trade 





THEM DL AND FLOUR MTLINGCO 











Food for 


Freedom 





is built on 


BREAD 


is more vital 








Americans strong . 
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TODAY, you are helping to feed America. Your help 


more important now than ever 
before because you provide essential foods to make 


.. healthy . . . and determined. 


TODAY, flour is in the front line of the greatest nutritional advance ever 
undertaken by our nation. You are aiding in food distribution during a time 
of national emergency. You are marching forward with the Food for Defense 


program to build a stronger, healthier America. With that same determination, 
leading food experts are urging a wider use of Enriched Flour and Enriched 
Bread to supply extra minerals and vitamins to the daily diet. 


Through the widespread facilities of our mills, 
you can offer your accounts — grocery or bakery 
—the finest type of hard spring wheat flours, hard 
winter wheat flours, soft red winter wheat flours, 
and Pikes Peak Cake Flour—in straight or assorted 
cars—plain, enriched or self-rising. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Stung the Baker &f America for vn5b Yea 
THE ( Hr addo MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: eave, COLORADO 





During every national emergency in the 
past58 years, this company has answered 
the call to duty; the field-men, the mil- 
lers, the chemists, the research men and 
the entire personnel of this institution 
have faithfully served the Bakers, the 


Grocers, and the Families of America. 


BAKER « MILLER « GROCER 





ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILD A 











HEALTHIER, STRONGER 


AMERICA 
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“THE FINAL ARGUMENT” 








KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


We are proud of the fact that some of 
a our jobber customers never ask the 


price of “KELLY’S FAMOUS.” 


They know they need supplies, that the 


flour will be resold at a profit to them 


‘Hour Milling Capacity and that “KELLY” never takes advan- 


2500 ‘Barrels tage of their confidence. 


i aaeaan ? And that applies equally to the qual- 


ity of “KELLY’S FAMOUS.” It never 
is changed to suit the price or the mar- 
ket or the miller's profit. 

WM KELLY 


Vien Nu KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
* 








“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 








The only “priority” on flour quality 
is the priority. in the miller's se- 
lection of wheat to grind and the 
“priority. of the quality objective 
in the miller's own mind. With this 
company s milling and grain gather- 
ing facilities and with the unlimited 
choice of fine bread wheat available 
to it, our customers are assured of 
“priority in quality under every 


possible condition. 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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BREADSTUFFS BUYING HABITS 


Consumer Analysis of the Greater Milwaukee Market Provides a Slide- 
Rule for Measuring Retail Distribution of Flour and Its Products 


HITE bread sales up . . . more 
W5 pancake flour being sold... . 
one out of three persons buying 
baker’s cake in grocery stores 
larger sized sacks of flour gaining in 
popularity . 

These are some of the findings set 
forth by the Milwaukee Journal in its 
1942 Consumer Analysis of the Greater 
Milwaukee Market. The survey is 19 
years old—oldest of its kind in the coun- 
try—and thus offers a substantial basis 
for comparisons. 

Personally turned-in questionnaires 
from 7,500 housewives, or more than 3.5% 
of Greater Milwaukee’s families, were 
the factual material of the survey. Stat- 
isticians seem to agree that even a 3% 
true cross-section is adequate, since add- 
ing to the number of questionnaires after 
that figure is reached does not ma- 
terially change the results. 

Replies to the questionnaires are an- 
alyzed, tabulated and totaled and are 
then applied to the 210,466 families in the 
metropolitan area covered. 
this year 89.8% of the housewives an- 
swering the queries said they bought 
white bread. When projected to include 
the entire market, this means that 188,- 
998 Great Milwaukee families are white 
bread eaters. The percentage figure has 
varied only within one tenth of 1% dur- 
ing the past three ‘years. 

But the most significant disclosure con- 
cerning bread sales through Milwaukee's 
retail outlets is that apparently the aver- 
age weekly consumption of white bread is 
on the upgrade. From 1938 to 1941 the 
Journal surveys indicate that the average 
consumption decreased from 4.5 loaves 
per family per week to 3.9 loaves per 
week. This year the figure is 4 loaves 
per family per week. 

Rye bread’s popularity is on the up- 


For example, 


and-up, too, as might be expected in 
Milwaukee, though the percentage of 
gain is not so marked as has been the 
case in other recent years. From a con- 
sumer popularity of 74.9% in 1938 the 
use of rye bread advanced to 85.1% by 
1941. This year 85.9% of all families 
regularly are buying this type of bread, 
and for the first time in four years the 
weekly consumption has changed. Cur- 
rently 2.3 loaves are purchased per fam- 
ily, against 2.2 in the preceding three 
Years, 

Rye bread finds its highest consumer 
favor among families in the medium and 
lowest income groups with popularities 
of 87.2% and 87.1, respectively. In the 
Uppermost and medium high brackets the 
Popularities recorded are 80.8% and 
83.6%, respectively. 

Of breads other than white and rye, 
Presumably consisting chiefly of the 


branny type, weekly consumption per 
family averages 1.8 loaves. Of these 33 
different brands were on the market, 
against 30 brands of white bread and 22 
of rye, which dropped to that figure from 
40 reported in 1940. 

More than 36% of Greater Milwaukee’s 
families are buying bakery cakes. This 
subject has not been covered by the sur- 
vey since 1934, so there is no basis for 
charting a trend. Ready baked cakes 
have their highest consumer popularity 
among families of the lower income 
bracket, the representative percentage 
figure being 46.5. As the family income 
goes up the popularity of ready baked 
cakes purchased in grocery stores goes 
down. Thirty-one brands are being mar- 
keted. 

The survey makes no mention of en- 
riched bread or flour, but, as in the case 
of white bread, it discloses increasing 
consumption of white flour. Popularity 
is about the same in all income groups. 

As already indicated, the unit of pur- 
chase chart shows that larger flour con- 
tainers have gained in preference over 
last year, reversing the previous trend. 
Favorite size is the 2414-lb sack. The 
comparative figures follow: 


--———— Per cent ——_———_— 
Size of bag— 1942 1941 1940 1938 


SS ees 28.0 37.1 28.5 25.4 
POE x cdcesies 10.2 7.2 7.9 6.2 
a ee 54.6 49.3 55.7 58.1 
J ee 7.1 6.0 7.6 9.0 
Miscellaneous .. | 4 3 1.3 

Prepared pancake flour shares in the 
upward consumption trend of white 


flour, a movement that has been apparent 
since 1940. While 42.2% of all Greater 


Milwaukee families reported use of this 
product last year its popularity has 
grown to 46.7% in 1942. Total variation 
in the use of it by families of different 
income brackets is only about 2%. 
Twenty-eight brands are on the market. 

Cake flour has reached a new high in 
popularity. Over a long period of years 
the monthly consumption has remained 
almost exactly the same at 1.2 packages 
per family per month, but the number of 
families buying this product in 1942 
was 123,333, against 115,136 last year 
and 97,571 in 1938, a gain in that period 
of 7.5%. Consumption was not surveyed 
this year. 

Prepared cake flour finds its highest 
favor among families in the uppermost 
income group, with 66.8% of these fam- 
ilies buying the product, against 54.7% 
of the lowest income group. 

Cold wheat breakfast foods are in- 
creasing in popularity, and the hot wheat 
products are slightly declining. Oat 
breakfast foods are at a new high in 
preference, and cold oat products make 
their appearance in the survey for the 
first time. Corn and rice preparations 
are also on the up-and-up. All prepared 
breakfast foods have their greatest pop- 
ularity in the high income groups. 

Although more people are buying 
branny breakfast foods, the use of bran 
products for baking shows a decline. 
Most of the eaters are in the bigger 
budget group—about twice as many, in 
fact, as in the lower groups. On the 
other hand, graham crackers have reached 
a new peak in popularity. They are 





@ NEW ATLANTIC & PACIFIC SUPER OPENED @ 














The new super market self-service food department store of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. pictured above is really five complete stores in one. 
The market was recently opened at 1021 East 63rd Street, in Broad Ripple, a 
suburb of Indianapolis, Ind. There are 10,000 square feet of floor space in the 
store. The five departments are for baked goods, groceries, dairy products, meats 
A free parking lot is available for customers. 


and produce. 








found in 89.8% of the homes, most’ par- 
ticularly in the poorer ones. 

Crackers of all other kinds also are 
in better favor. New information sheds 
light upon which shapes are most used. 
Square easily wins over the round and 
the oblong, in that order. The small 
income folk determine this balance. 

Cookies, bulk and packaged, are sur- 
veyed for the first time, and it is found 
that 89.8% of Milwaukee’s families use 
them. Bulk cookies go predominantly 
to the poorer homes and packaged cookies 
more often to the homes of larger in- 
come. 

Of the families in Greater Milwaukee, 
42.56% buy most of their grocery prod- 
ucts at individual independent neighbor- 
hood grocery stores, those not associated 
with any group or chain. In the highest 
income bracket, the popularity recorded 
for this type of outlet is only 28.79%, 
while in the upper middle and lower 
middle income groups the figures re- 
corded are 39.92% and 45.95%, respec- 
tively. In the lower income bracket 
43.99% of the families buy most of their 
grocery products at independent neigh- 
borhood stores. 

A. & P. super markets or self-service 
stores account for most of the grocery 
business of more than 77,000, or 36.59% 
of all families. The regular A. & P. 
stores have a popularity of 4.53%, bring- 
ing the total for A. & P. to 41.12%. 

In the highest income bracket 44.47% 
of the families buy most of their gro- 
ceries at either the A. & P. regular, super 
market or self-service stores. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the lower in- 
come bracket the popularity recorded for 
A. & P. is 44.07, while in the upper 
middle and lower middle groups the pref- 
erences recorded are 38.38% and 40.26%, 
respectively. 

Greater Milwaukee families numbering 
13,575, or 645% of the total number, 
reported that they buy most of their 
groceries at National Tea stores. The 
regular National Tea stores have a pop- 
ularity of 4.14%, while the National Tea 
self-service stores have a total prefer- 
ence of 2.31%. 

The highest preference for National 
Tea stores is found among families of the 
highest income bracket with 12.57% of 
these families buying most of their gro- 
ceries at these stores. As the family in- 
come decreases, the popularity of the 
National Tea stores goes down. In the 
lower income bracket, only 3.62% of 
the families listed these stores as the 
place where most of their grocery prod- 
ucts are bought. 

I. G. A. stores were listed as the pri- 
mary retail store for buying grocery 


(Continued on page 53.) 
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je FLOUR 


HE quality of wheat governs the quality of 
flour. It takes the best wheat to make the 
best flour and King Midas is proud of its facilities 
for buying and storing the finest wheat available. 
We operate hundreds of country elevators, strat- 
egically scattered throughout the spring wheat 
belt, together with millions of bushels of grain 
storage capacity at Minneapolis and Hastings. As 
a result, we are always assured of a source of sup- 
ply from which to choose just the type of wheat 
necessary to maintain the constant, neverfailing 
quality of King Midas flour. 

















“The Highest Priced Flour in 
America and Worth All It Costs’’ 


Mine Vip FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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OPA Will Apply Basing Point 
Price Plan to Millfeed Ceiling 





KANSAS CITY PRICE AND FREIGHT 
WILL BE USED AS A GUIDE IN ALL 
SALES EAST OF MISSOURI RIVER 


By EMMET DOUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of 


Wasuixcron, D. C.—While the official 
amendments will not be issued for sev- 
eral days—they are still in the process 
of formation—Tue Nortuwesrern MIL1- 
ex has obtained from responsible sources 
the substance of what the Office of Price 
Administration intends to provide in the 
way of relief to the milling and feed 
trades from the rigorous provisions of 
the over: ll ceiling regulation, which are 
now in operation. 

The millfeed price ceiling amendment 
will provide a method of basing points 
which will permit millers to establish 
prices on a delivery basis to all destina- 
tions by equalizing the freight cost in- 
volved. Already OPA has offiically said 
that deliveries to destinations east of the 
Missouri River will be based on Kansas 
City prices, plus the proportional rate 
of freight to the destination of the ship- 
ment. ‘The establishment of a series of 
basing points is expected to be author- 
id in the millfeed amendment, which 
will enable sellers to arrive at proper 
ceilings. 

OPA is aware that millfeed is sold 
in several different different 
points. The government price experts 
realize that sales are made in small lots 
by retail; 
in car lots and less than car lots, and in 
mixed car lots with well established trade 
differentials between these several classes 
of sales. 


ways at 


by truck loads; by wholesale 


The amended regulation, there- 
fore, is expected to take into considera- 
tion these various elements and provide 
4 basis for calculating prices in a man- 
ner that will remove the inequalities now 
present in the general maximum price 
regulation. Provision also will be made 
to take care of situations where no sales 
were made during the month of March, 
and the miller is thus confronted with 
the problem of calculating a ceiling price 
for the particular market. Under such 
circumstances, the OPA amendment is 
expected to permit the miller to take the 
ceiling for a near-by point, calculate it 
back to the mill and then add the freight 
to the second point of destination, or 
to take the ceiling for a near-by des- 
tination point, calculate it back to the 
point from which a freight rate is estab- 
lished, and add that freight to deter- 
mine the ceiling for the second point 
of delivery. 

OPA is also anxious to remove any un- 
certainty in the mind of the industry as 
to just what flour products are excluded 
> the over-all ceiling regulation. It 

NOW appears that the official definitions 
and standards of identity for flour pro- 
mulgated by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration will be accepted by OPA. This 
Would have the effect of excluding from 
the price ceiling regulation enriched 

tr, bromated flour, enriched bromated 
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flour, self-rising flour, enriched self-ris- 
ing flour, phosphated flour, whole wheat 
flour, durum flour and whole durum 
wheat flour. Any flour product which 
contains more ash than is permitted by 
the Food and Drug formula, however, 
would be regarded as a feed by-product 
and thus become subject to the price ceil- 
ing order in the same manner as other 
millfeeds. 

As to farina and semolina, OPA is 
considering the exclusion from the maxi- 
mum price regulation of packages in 
excess of three pounds, but highest 
March price to apply to smaller pack- 
ages. The same principle is expected to 
be applied to crushed wheat, ground 
wheat or cracked wheat. Having al- 
ready officially excluded ground grain 
feeds, it appears natural that the OPA 
amendment will likewise exempt ground, 
crushed, cracked, rolled, flaked or pul- 
verized wheat, except when sold in small 
sized packages. The same principle will 
doubtless be applied to the ground, 
crushed, cracked, rolled, etc., products of 
other principal grains. Similarly, the 
flour products on other grains such as 
rye, corn, and buckwheat will be accord- 
ed the same treatment as wheat flour. 
When such flours are blended with wheat 
flour and nothing further is added, it is 
expected that such blends will be ex- 
cluded, as will certain corn products, 
including corn meal, hominy grits and 
flakes when sold in larger quantities 
than the small package. Wheat germ, 
which cannot qualify as a flour, how- 
ever, will be subject to the master price 
regulation, although wheat germ when 
used for animal feed may be given favor- 
able treatment in the amendments now 
in the course of preparation. 


Price Filing Date 
Extended 


Extension from June 1 to July 1 of 
the time within which retail storekeepers 
must file price lists on cost-of-living 
items with local War Price and Ration- 
ing Boards has been announced by Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson. 

As issued on April 28, the regulation 
required each retail store to display pub- 
licly its ceiling prices for every “cost- 
of-living” item beginning May 18 and to 
file a list of these items with an OPA 
War Price and Rationing Board by 
June lL. 

This amendment does not change the 
May 18 posting requirement, but does 
extend the price list filing date from 
June 1 to July 1. This has been done 
to relieve somewhat the burden of physi- 
cal work that the regulation imposes on 
retailers, especially small merchants, 
whose stock may contain hundreds, and 
even thousands, of items. 





OFF AGAIN—ON AGAIN. 


N April 8 we published a news story about the expressed displeasure of the Re- 

tail Advisory Committee of the Department of the Treasury with the use of war 
savings bonds and stamps as trade premiums. The statement was authentic. 

A week ago, equipped with later and better news and under the caption of “Con- 
fusion-Error-Correction,” we published a brief editorial, cancelling our story, quot- 
ing an official declaration by the Treasury that “war bonds and stamps may be 
treated the same as money and may be used for trade premiums, etc., closing our 
comment with the following paragraph of amende honorable: 

“So there we are and we enter this apology on behalf both of ourselves and al the 
Department of the Treasury, which merely jumped about a bit. Kind of an ickieism.” 

Well, here we are again, riding our news bicycle on basis of “look—no hands.” 
The department has taken another swing at the ball, which, so that our readers may 
have a completely clear picture, we quote: 

“The department disapproves of the use of savings bonds or savings stamps as 
prizes or rewards, either alone or in combination with merchandise, through lotteries, 
punch boards, pin ball games, or other games of chance where an element of per- 
sonal profit is involved either directly or indirectly, 

“The Treasury also disapproves strongly of the use of either bonds or stamps 
as premiums, discounts or gifts in connection with the retail sales of merchandise, 
particularly as premiums for coupons or other stamps or counters in the nature of 
trading stamps or the like, or the use of bonds or stamps in any way calculated to 
give one merchant or dealer any advantage real or apparent over his competitors. 

“These objections are based on consideration of public policy and do not depend 
upon the legality or illegality of any of the devices or games mentioned under the 
laws of the United States or of any state, nor upon whether or not practices to which 
the department objects may be considered violations of fair trade practices.” 

We have instructed our reconnoissance department to stick with the job and beg 
our readers not to lose confidence in us. We are, however, only a weekly paper. 


Editor THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


All-Out Enrichment Urged by 
National Research Council; 
Milling Industry Is Praised 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Urging the enrichment of all bread and 
flour, the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council has officially adopted the following resolutions: 

“The Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council reaffirms, in the interest of improved nutrition, its indorse- 
ment of the enrichment of all family white flour and all bread 
with thiamin, niacin and iron, 

“While enriched flour is generally available to consumers 
throughout the country, there are still many areas in which flour 
in the lower priced grades, which are the grades chiefly used, is not 
enriched. There are many localities in which enriched bread is not 
available. 

“In the interest of extending the benefits of enriched flour and 
bread to the entire nation, the Food and Nutrition Board strorigly 
urges the universal enrichment of all grades and types of white 
flour and bread. 

“The board recommends the accomplishment of this objective 
at the earliest possible date, and earnestly solicits the co-operation 
of millers, the bakers, all educational organizations, the distributors 
and consumers. 

“To this end we bespeak also the active participation of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services and all federal and 
state agencies co-operating in the nutrition program.” 

In an accompanying resolution, the board commended the 
Millers National Federation for recommending the enrichment 
of flour by all mills, saying, “The Food and Nutrition Board has 
received with great satisfaction the resolution of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation recommending the enrichment of all family flour 
by all members of the industry. The board takes this occasion to 
express its appreciation of this new evidence of active interest in 
the national nutrition program and of the splendid support of this 
program in the past by the flour milling industry.” 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS STREAMLINE 
ACTIVITIES TO MEET EMERGENCY 


National Association Offers Assistance to Any Industry Needing 
Its Services—ODF Official Explains Inability to Secure 
Adequate Truck Facilities for Moving Requirements 
By WayYNeE G. Martin, JR., 


New York Manager of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Streamlining ac- 


tivities of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors in keeping with re- 
quirements of today’s distribution, the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of that 
organization here May 18-19 placed itself 
on record as offering assistance to any 
industry needing its services. 

A. J. Palermo, New Orleans, president 
of the group, suggested in his annual 
address that the organization gear itself 
to care for any future emergencies. W. 
P. Tanner, New York, chairman of the 
board of directors, said that under war 
conditions the association must justify its 
existence both politically and econom- 
ically. 

W. G. Martin, Jr., New York, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the national association, 
suggested larger finances be raised for 
the benefit of the association. 5S. Gart- 
land Horan, Philadelphia, chairman of 
the legislative committee, urged a plan 
be adopted whereby larger activities 
might be maintained. 

Various other committee chairmen re- 
ported,: all suggesting future activities 
be designed to improve the respective 
positions of the association. 

Of particular interest to the associa- 
tion was an Address by E. A. Harding, 
field officer’ of the Office of Defense 
Transportation for the Philadelphia area, 
who explained inability under the pres- 
ent rules to secure adequate truck facili- 
ties for moving requirements. 

L. J. president of the 
American Bakers Association, described 


Schumaker, 


the importance of flour distribution dur- 
ing the present war emergency. O. How- 
ard Wolfe, chief administrative officer 
of the Philadelphia ordnance district, de- 


scribed the tremendous buying undertak- 
ing of the government during the present 
war period. 

Frank T. Herbert, Chicago, was elect- 
ed president of the association at the 
concluding of the convention. 
James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, was elect- 
ed first vice president and E. J. Ber- 
mel, Pittsburgh, second vice president. 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., New York, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
following the convention, S. Gartland 
Horan, Philadelphia, was named chair- 
man of the board, succeeding W. P. Tan- 
ner, New York. 

Al Krueger, of the Washington office 
of the Millers National Federation, dis- 
cussed the present governmental situa- 
tion confronting both millers and dis- 
tributors. 


session 


He said he did not anticipate 
a price ceiling on plain flour at this 
time, adding that the most serious prob- 
lem is that of transportation. He also 
discussed the federation’s stand on en- 
richment of all family flour. 

A resolution was adopted permitting 
the use of uniform sales contract by dis- 
tributors who are not members of the 
local association when the board of direc- 
tors in such a community approves the 
license. 

Pittsburgh was selected as the site of 
the convention for next year. 

Another resolution in regard to flour 
enrichment stated that in all cases where 
either state or federal governments con- 
sider any legislation requiring compul- 
sory enrichment of flour, the board of 
directors of the national association 
should take appropriate action in an at- 
tempt to limit such legislation to cover 
family flour only. 





FARM BLOC FIGHTS ON TWO FRONTS 
IN BATTLE TO MAINTAIN PARITY 


Senators From Agricultural States Differ in Opinions on Amend- 
ment Prohibiting Sales of Government-Held Surpluses 
Below Parity Levels—RFC Authority Limited 


Farm bloc mem- 
bers squared off on two fronts May 19 
for a new battle over maintaining parity 


Wasuinotron, D. C. 


prices for agricultural commodities. 

The price issue was before the Senate 
in the form of an amendment to the 
$680,000,000 agricultural appropriation 
bill designed to prevent sales of gov- 
ernment-held crop surpluses below parity 
levels. 

Members of the Senate banking com- 
mittee reported agreement to exclude 
farm the commodities 
which the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
would be authorized under pending legis- 
lation to buy and sell in carrying out the 
price control program. 

The agreement was reached at a meet- 
ing attended by Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson, Commerce Secretary 


products from 


Jesse Jones and representatives of sev- 
eral other federal agencies. 

The committee approved the authority 
as part of legislation increasing the 
borrowing power of the RFC by $5,000,- 
000,000, but protests of farm members 
that it might permit sale of farm prod- 
ucts below parity prices resulted in a 
decision to restudy the measure. 

The farm bloc was threatened, how- 
ever, by an internal controversy over 
the price amendment to the agricultural 
appropriations bill. A prohibition against 
selling government-held surpluses below 
parity voted by the House has met with 
administration opposition, and the Sen- 
ate committee offered a compromise that 
would permit sale of 125,000,000 bus of 
surplus wheat for livestock feed. 

Some members from corn producing 





areas, however, have expressed fear this 
would result in depressing the price of 
corn. To meet that objection, supporters 
of the committee amendment proposed a 
limitation requiring that any wheat sales 
for livestock feed be at prices not lower 
than 85% of the parity price for corn, 
or approximately 83c bu. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTRA-CITY FREIGHT CAR 
USE PROHIBITED BY ODT 


D. C.—Use of closed 
freight cars in any kind of intra-city 
freight movement where utilization of 
motor vehicles is possible has been pro- 
hibited by Joseph B. Eastman, director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
in an amendment to General Order No. 
1, which established weight limits for 
less than carload merchandise, and di- 
rected carriers to conserve freight cars 
for preferential transportation of war 
materials. 





WASHINGTON, 


The amendment followed a suggestion 
developed by the superintendents of 
transportation of the nation’s roads and 
approved by the shipper’s committees. 

The exception, in the original order, 
which would have allowed loading of 
refrigerator cars with less than the set 
weights when these cars were loaded 
in the direction of their normal empty 
movement, was also eliminated by the 
amendment and certain clarifying 
changes were made in other sections. 

Under the original language of the 
order, which became effective May 1, car- 
riers would have been permitted to use 
closed cars within cities, or within con- 
tiguous communities, or zones in such 
communities, for less than carload mer- 
chandise if the cars were loaded with 10 


tons or more. There was no restric- 


MRS. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR 
CARAVAN SELLS BONDS 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — The “Mrs. 
Douglas MacArthur Bond Caravan,” 
a group of some 200 men from Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., home of Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur, wife of the commander of the 
United Nations forces in the Pacific, 
and sister of Cameron Faircloth, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the American 
Bread Co., Nashville, reported the 
sale of nearly $2,000,000 worth of 
bonds purchased in 22 middle Tenn- 
essee towns between Tuesday and 
Thursday of last week. 

The caravan was met on the out- 
skirts of Nashville at the close of its 
500 mile tour, by state county and city 
officials, the Nashville Booster Club 
and the Nashville Retailers’ 
ciation, 

“In addition to bonds and stamp 
sales,” said a speaker, “you have 
awakened in the hearts of friends and 
people who know Mrs. MacArthur 
the greatest patriotic spirit we will 
ever know, when we realize we 
haven’t let her, her famous husband, 
her young son and her husband’s fa- 
mous soldiers, down at the time of 
their greatest need and the time when 
we can do the most for them.” 

W. E. Beard, an uncle of Mrs. 
MacArthur, expressed his apprecia- 
tion to the people of Murfreesboro, 
middle Tennessee and others for 
identifying his niece with the Victory 
Bond selling campaign. 





Asso- 
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tion on the use of closed cars for othe; 
freight. 

The exceptions in the amendment, just 
announced, will allow the railroads 
use closed cars in intra-city traffic: 

(a) Where necessary to relieve freight 
house facilities because of inability {, 
transport by motor vehicle; 

(b) Where motor vehicles are not ayaij. 
able; 

(c) Where facilities of the railroad, 
the consignor or consignee are so located 
or constructed as to make motor vehicle 
transportation impracticable. 

A further change in the order requires 
the carriers to report, on a_ prescribed 
form, all intra-terminal cars handled yn. 
der the order’s exceptions. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire-—— 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
LOWER DURING MARCH 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—According to the 
monthly report of the Bureau of. the 
Census, 8,378,460 bbls of wheat flour 
were produced during March, 1142, com- 
pared with 8,478,922 bbls the previous 
month and 8,763,643 bbls the same month 
in 1941. 

Of the 1,095 mills for whici: reports 
were received for March, 1,059 :ccounted 
for 105,351,512 bbls, or 94.6% of the total 
wheat flour production (111,368,727 bbls) 
as shown by the returns of the biennial 
census of manufactures, 1939. Eighty- 
one mills, with a daily capacity of 26,634 
bbls, were idle in March. 

Mills reporting for March, 1942, 
ground 38,194,312 bus of wheat, operat- 
ing at 55.7% of a daily capacity of 
578,649 bbls and requiring 273.5 lbs of 
wheat for a barre] of flour. 

The 1,092 mills reporting for February, 
1942, ground 38,621,257 bus of wheat, 
operating at 63.8% of a daily capacity 
of 577,775 bbls and requiring 273.3 lbs 
of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

The 1,100 mills reporting for March, 
1941, ground 39,791,630 bus of wheat, 
operating at 57.9% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 581,943 bbls and requiring 
272.4 lbs of wheat to a barrel of flour. 

Of the March, 1942, total, Kansas pro- 
duced 15%, with 78 mills reporting 
and a production of 1,259,602 bbls; New 
York produced 12.4% of the total, 31 
mills reporting 1,039,393 bbls produced. 
Forty-six mills reported from Minnesota, 
accounting for 11.1% of the total, or 
928,528 bbls. Missouri accounted for 
9% of the total, with 63 mills report- 
ing a production of 750,159 bbls. Texas 
produced 6.3% of the total, with 36 
mills reporting 524,471 bbls produced. 

Millfeed production reported for 
March, 1942, was 328,992.5 tons, com- 
pared with 831,871.5 tons the previous 
month and 343,275 tons the same month 
in 1941. 

Of the total millfeed productie dur- 
ing March, 1942, Kansas produce 45> 
824.5 tons, New York 39,917.5 tons, Min- 
nesota 36,527 tons, Missouri 28,680.5 tons, 
and Texas 21,283. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DULUTH HOLDINGS REDUCED 

Dunuru, Mivn.—While grain receipts 
were in increased volume, shipment> last 
week exceeded them by a wide margi, 
resulting in a substantial decrease in 
elevator holdings. The reduction 
amounted to 1,152,075 bus with bulk of 
the movement taken out by boats for 
delivery at eastern ports and leaving 
holdings at 39,418,615 bus. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
A GEORGE M. PALMER MEMORIAL 


WARTIME INCREASES IMPORTANCE 
OF RESEACH, CHEMISTS HEAR 


Cereal Chemists’ Role in Nutritional Program Emphasized at 
Annual Convention in Chicago—Milling 
Practices Studied 


Cuicaco, ILu.—The importance of re- 
search in wartime was emphasized by 
Charles N. Frey, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, at 
the annual convention of the organization 
in session at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
here May 18-21. 

Scientific men, Mr. Frey said, are trus- 
tees of a valuable heritage. The effective 
pursuit of research demands intellectual 
freedom and the exchange of ideas. 
Man’s struggle should always be with 
nature, not with other men. He cited 
the chemist’s role in nutritional develop- 
ments and predicted its increasing impor- 


ee 
JAMES M. DOTY HEADS 
CEREAL CHEMISTS 
Cuicaco, ILt.—James M. 

Merck & Co., Omaha, Neb., 
elected president of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists at the 
annual convention of the group held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel here 
May 18-21. Betty Sullivan, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., was named vice president. 
Re-elected were Harry G, Obermey- 
er, Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., sec- 
retary; and Perie Rumold, Standard 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
treasurer. 


ORR TR EG APRA 
tance, stating that nutrition no longer 
is the study of carbohydrates, fats, cal- 
ories, minerals and vitamins alone, but 
also of co-operating fungi in the human 
system. The recent affiliation with the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was a step toward wider 
dissemination of scientific knowledge. 

The welcome of Victor E. Marx, Chi- 
cago, Ill., struck a serious note when Mr. 
Marx said that the war might be called 
one of fact against propaganda, and the 
scientist’s job was to establish fact and 
increase man’s basic knowledge of na- 
ture’s laws. 

Captain R. Hugh MacDonnell, of the 
Quartermaster Subsistence Research 
Laboratory, Chicago, demonstrated emer- 
gency field rations centered around spe- 
cial biscuits. Providing more than 3,200 
calories daily, these rations are out of 
the experimental stage, and industry’s 
job is to make them available in quan- 
tities. Captain MacDonnell said that 
research must provide a pre-cooked cereal 
mixed with milk solids which could be 
Prepared in the field with plain water 
and which would be capable of keeping 
for at least a year. 

Willard H. Geller, first vice president 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, Chicago, said that bakers now 
welcome scientific help. The baking in- 
dustry is ready for better products, and 
to develop them, science and practice 
must go hand in hand. Mere routine 
analysis of flour is not sufficient. Prac- 
tical shop information should include a 
standard bread formula yardstick from 
which proper mixing and fermentation 
times could easily be calculated. He 
Suggested that mill chemists combine 


Doty, 
was 


their efforts to make such an industry- 

wide formula. 
Professor T. F. 

versity 


Hogness, of the Uni- 
of Chicago, who was to have 
delivered an address on enzymes and 
vitamins, was suddenly called into gov- 


ernment service and was unable to be 


present. 

The mathematical basis for experi- 
mental work was given by C. H. Goulden, 
Dominion Rust Research Laboratory, 


Winnipeg, Man., in his discussion, “Ex- 
perimental Design for Cereal Chemists.” 

Approximately 270 men were in at- 
tendance at the agronomy and milling 
technology session. J. E. Anderson, 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Manhattan, Kansas, read the paper, “A 
Survey of Experimental Milling Prac- 
tices.” 

Differences in temperature and relative 
humidity have an appreciable effect on 
experimental milling, it was concluded 
in the paper read by F. C. 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
and R. H. Harris, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Fargo, 
N. D., told the effect of maturity on 
wheat quality. 

W. F. Geddes, of the University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, in the paper, “In- 


Hildebrand, 


vestigation of a Death by Asphyxiation 
Grain Elevator Bin 
Flaxseed,” said that any oil bearing seed 


in a Containing 
or bean is immeasurably more dangerous 
than common grains because of rapid 
respiration. 

A paper prepared by C. O. Swanson, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, and 
read by E. G. Bayfield, of the same 
school, told the effects of the 1941 wet 
harvest on wheat quality. 
sions were that wheat alternately wetted 
and dried in the field has lower test 
weight but better flour yield. 
is no significant maltose change, but loaf 
volume is up about 3%. 

There is no inherent nutritional dif- 
ference in white and yellow corn, the 
differences being due to growing condi- 
tions, said D. M. Doty, of Purdue Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, La Fayette, Ind., in his paper on 
the chemical composition of commercial 
hybrid and open pollinated corn. 


His conclu- 


There 


OPA INTERPRETATION ON 
CONTRACTS CALLING FOR 
DELIVERIES AFTER MAY II 


The OPA has given the following 
official interpretation on whether con- 
tracts providing for deliveries after 
May 11 at prices higher than those 
permitted by the general maximum 
price regulation are voided: “The 
regulation cuts across all contracts 
providing for deliveries on or after 
May 11. Whether contracts providing 
for deliveries at prices higher than 
those permitted by the regulation are 
enforcible at the highest legal price 
is a matter of private law to be set- 
tled between the parties to the con- 
tract—Signed, David Cobb, assist- 
ant general counsel, OPA.” 





MEMORIAL to the late George 
A M. Palmer, former head of the 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
was unveiled in Minneopa State Park, 
Sunday afternoon, May 16. The me- 
morial, a bronze plaque, bearing a bas- 
relief portrait of Mr. Palmer, set in a 
granite boulder, carries the following in- 
scription: 


GEORGE M. PALMER 
1853-1939 


As a member of the local advisory 
board of Minneopa State Park for 
many years, Mr. Palmer in October, 
1927, instigated the planting of the 
plot of black walnut trees north of 
the railroad. 

Placed by friends. 


The ceremony, attended by several 
hundred people from southern Minne- 
sota, and friends from the Twin Cities, 
Following the singing 
of “The Star Spangled Banner,” and in- 
vocation by the Rev. Floyd P. Sorenson, 
tributes to the memory of Mr. Palmer 
were paid by H. R. Harmer, president 
of the Hubbard Milling Co., and Mr. 
Sorenson. E. F. Rogers, a Mankato 
business man, presented the memorial to 
Harold W. Lathrop, director of the Divi- 
sion of State Parks, who, on behalf of 
the state, promised to see that it would be 
cared for and preserved for posterity. 
Mr. Lathrop is shown in the accompany- 
(at the right) with Mr. 


was impressive. 


ing picture 
Harmer. 
Mr. Palmer was one of the charter 
members of the Minneopa Park Board, 
and took a keen, personal interest in the 
development of the park. It was in 1927 
he conceived the idea of planting a wal- 
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characteristic 
forthright manner, did most of the plant- 
ing himself, aided by friends. 

The memorial was sponsored by the 
School of the First Baptist 
Church of Mankato, of which Mr. Palmer 
was superintendent for over 50 years. 


nut grove, and, in_ his 


Sunday 
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CCC WILL PURCHASE 
GRAIN STORAGE BINS 


Action Designed to Ease Congested Storage 
Situation in Heavy Wheat-Pro- 
ducing States 





Wasuincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will purchase grain 
storage bins from whatever sources avail- 
able to be used in relieving the congested 
wheat- 


situation in the heavy 


The offer provides for 


storage 
producing states. 
the purchase of bins having an individual 
capacity of from 1,000 to 2,400 bus and 
not to exceed a combined capacity of 
100,000,000 bus. 

The bins will be used for storing wheat 
delivered to the corporation in satisfac- 
tion of loans and will also be made avail- 
able to producers who are unable to 
make other arrangements for storage of 
the 1942 crop. 

The offer permits the storage struc- 
tures to be prefabricated or precut and 
to be made from lumber and other ma- 
terials ordinarily used in this type con- 
struction. The bins or material will be 
purchased from manufacturers or sup- 
pliers on a contract basis. Individuals 
and firms interested in receiving informa- 
tion should apply to the Washington of- 
fice of Commodity Credit Corp. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ODT EXPECTED TO EASE DRASTIC 
PARTS OF TRUCKING REGULATIONS 


Fifteen-Mile Limitation May Be Modified—Return Load Pro- 
vision for Flour and Feed Trades May Be Eliminated 
as Result of Flood of Complaints 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—Issuance by the 
Office of Defense Transportation of in- 
terpretations or to the 
drastic rubber conservation orders Nos. 
3, 4, 5 and 6 which are designed to 
give some relief to the food and feed 
trades, or the postponement date of the 
orders to July 1, is in prospect. 


amendments 


Among the changes which ODT is 
understood to be favorably considering 
is the modification of Order No. 6 by 
which the 15-mile limitation of deliveries 
will be measured from the city limits 
of the community, instead of from the 
place of where the load is 
taken on. 


business 


Another change which is in prospect 
is modification of the return load pro- 
vision of Order No. 5, against which 
the ODT has been deluged with com- 
plaints, by eliminating the requirement 
of a full 75% return load, as far as the 
food and feed trades are concerned. 

ODT understood to be 
about ready to take the position that 
the transportation of food qualifies as 
a war defense measure, and that feed 
deliveries are considered in the same 
category because of the necessity for 
farms to continue to operate produc- 
‘tively. 


officials are 


No reply has yet been made by ODT 
to the appeal of the Millers National 
Federation for a change in the return 
load provision df No. 5 and postponing 
the effective date of the whole order 
until July 1, but a formal request for 
helpful changes in orders 5 and 6 has 
been laid before John L. Rogers, direc- 
tor of the motor transport division, by 
the War Advisory Committee of the 
National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, which may speed up 
action The private truck 
owners’ organization specifically asked 
for the following modifications in the 
orders: 


somewhat. 


1. Extension of the line of demarca- 
tion between “local delivery” service 
and “over-the-road” haulage to a radius 
of 50 miles from the loading point of 
the motor truck. 

2. Modification of the 75% return 
load requirement to provide that a truck 
may return to or in the direction of its 
origin point without a 75% return load 
in cases where notice of such movement 
has been cleared with the common car- 
rier agency for the territory and the use 
of the truck is not desired for the 
transportation of a suitable load in the 
direction in which it is bound. 

3. Provision that the circuitous route 
limitation should not apply to operation 
of regularly scheduled multiple-stop, 
pick up or delivery routes. 

4. Amendment of limitation on mile- 
age of empty trucks moving to pick 
up return load at near-by point to per- 
mit such empty movement up to 10% 
of total mileage involved in entire trip. 

5. Addition to ODT No. 5 of a sec- 
tion with respect to joint and collective 


action similar to that contained in the 
Local Delivery Order No. 6. 

The War Advisory Committee ad- 
dressed a letter to Joseph B. Eastman, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, calling his attention to the 
general discriminatory character of the 
orders so far as private truck operators 
are concerned, the circumstances under 
which the orders were drawn, and the 
recommendation of the committee that 
consideration be given to the placing, 
in the staff of the Motor Transport 
Division of ODT, of men with a prac- 
tical knowledge of and experience in 
private truck operations so that such 
knowledge and experience might be re- 
flected in the drawing of any further 
orders affecting private truck opera- 
tions and the of those 
already issued. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
on May 14 officially ruled that feed 
merchants, as such, are not exempt from 
the provisions of the 
equipment general orders, 
come effective on June 1. 

Specifically asked by Tue Norruwest- 
eRN Mivter for a ruling on whether feed 
merchants who deliver their product to 
farms—an essential service which many 


administration 


various motor 


which _ be- 


farmers are unable to provide them- 
selves—would be in the exempted class, 
the answer was that “if the truck is not 
owned by the farmer,” regulation No. 6 
wilk not give any relief. It was said 
that feed merchants could not be legally 
recognized as farmers. 

Asked to rule on whether co-operative 
feed concerns would be relieved of the 
provisions of the order, inasmuch as the 
co-operatives were made up of farmers, 
the ODT official said that no determina- 
tion has yet been made of this matter. 
He_ indicated official ruling 
would be the effective 


that an 
issued before 
date of the orders. 
¥ ¥ 
Soft Wheat Millers Protest 
The ODT General Order No. 5 which 
drastically limits the use of trucks for 
transporting flour and millfeed to rural 
areas was cited by the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association as being one 
of the most serious threats ever to con- 
front flour mills serving the rural areas. 
Soft wheat millers, who rely principally 
on the country trade, are particularly 
affected by the order, W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the group, declared in a 
letter of protest to the ODT. 
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ODT Order Postponed 
to June 1 


The effective date of a portion of a 
recent Office of Defense Transportation 
order placing certain restrictions on local 
delivery services has been postponed 
from May 15 to June 1, Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, has announced. 

The postponement applies to section 
501.32 of General Order ODT No. 6, 








which provides for the elimination of spe- 
cial deliveries, call backs, and more than 
one delivery to the same person on the 
same day by any powered or horse-drawn 
rubber-tired vehicle. 

Specifically exempted from this section 
of the order are deliveries to hospitals 
and the armed forces of the United 
States and all emergency deliveries made 
in the interests of life, health and safety. 

Section 501.33 of the order, which 
calls for a 25% reduction in delivery 
mileage, as compared with operations in 
the corresponding month in 1941, after 
elimination of special deliveries, call 
backs, and repeat trips, goes into effect 
June 1. 

The effective date of Section 501.32 was 
ordered postponed to give industries af- 
fected by the order more time in which 
to revise their delivery schedules and 
work out plans for conservation of tires 
and equipment under wartime standards 
deemed imperative by the ODT. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORAGE SPACE AT ENID 
BOOSTED BY NEW ADDITION 


OxvtanomMa Crry, Oxxia.—The Union 
Equity Co-operative Exchange elevator, 
Enid, is constructing an addition to its 
plant to provide room for an additional 
1,333,000 bus of grain. 

The addition is to be completed by 
harvest, and will do much to relieve the 
prospective local congestion. Its com- 
pletion will make the total storage space 
in Enid 17,750,000 bus. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
G. S. ENGLE ESTATE SETTLED 

Hazieton, Pa.—Mrs. Meda Engle, of 
Hazleton, widow of G. Stuart Engle, 
former bakery owner, who died April 1, 
has been bequeathed two thirds of his 
estate. No estimate of the value of the 
estate was filed, but when Mr. Engle 
disposed of his bakery interests at Nor- 
ristown, Shamokin and Hazleton in 1927, 
he is reputed to have been paid $3,000,- 
000 cash. The other third of the estate 
goes to an adopted daughter, Mary L. 
Engle, of Hazleton. 





<> 
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PRICE BILL STUDIED 
BY MINNESOTA BAKERS 


Employment Problem Also Given Considerg. 
tion at Annual Meeting—aAl! 
Officers Re-elected 

Sr. Paur, Minn.—Wartime leyislation 
as it affects the baking industry was 
the theme of the annual convention of 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota, 
May 12 and 13, as the largest registration 
in the association’s history heard leaders 
of the craft analyze the pros and cons 
of recently enacted regulations. 

The price control was a topic holding 
the greatest interest as Frank Junge. 
waelter, secretary of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, Tom Smith, sec- 
retary of the American Bakers \ssocia- 
tion, and Fred Laufenberg, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Association, eyx- 
plained the various requirements of the 
bill. Bakers were warned that the bill 
has teeth and that the OPA will readily 
find ways and means for early and com- 
plete enforcement of all phases of the 
law. Each speaker emphasized the need 
for bakers to co-operate in easing the 
discriminatory features of the easure, 
as bakers are faced with a ceiling on 
their products while the cost of several 
of the principal ingredients used in bak- 
ing is uncontrolled. 

The problem of help in the bakeshop 
also was given consideration. Very little 
deferment has been granted bakers, it 
was pointed out, and employers were 
advised to inaugurate a training pro- 
Bakers 
were urged by William Molan, Regan 
Bros. Co., Minneapolis, to play up the 
steady employment offered in the bakery 
trade as against the highly transitory 
character of defense industries. More 
women should be trained, he advised. 

Alois Eibner, New Ulm, was re-elected 
president of the association, with C. G. 
Krause, Minneapolis, returned to thie post 
of vice president and William B. Thom- 
son, Minneapolis, renamed treasurer. J. 
M. Long, Minneapolis, will again serve 
the organization as its secretary. 





A.B.A. CHARGES PRICE CONTROL 
BILL EXERTS SQUEEZE ON BAKER 


— <> 


Letter of Protest to OPA Cites Unfairness of Fixing Prices of 
Bakers’ Products With Ingredient and Labor 
Costs Uncontrolled 


The price control bill which places 
ceilings on the products of the baker 
but which fails to fix the price of his 
principal ingredients constitutes “indus- 
trial murder,” according to a letter of 
protest filed by the American Bakers 
Association with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

Wages and flour, the baker’s two ma- 
jor costs, are uncontrolled, the letter 
points out, and other important ingre- 
dients are also exempt from the restric- 
tions of the bill. Thus the baker is 
placed in a squeeze between immovable 
prices and rising costs. The squeeze 
would hit hardest and earliest at the 
small business with the least resources, 
the letter stated. 

The ABA points out that: “We most 
heartily approve your objective and the 
general principle upon which you pro- 


ceeded,—that of making ceiling. uni- 
versal and applicable to all prices, 4S 
evidenced by your statement that ‘every 
producer whose prices are stabilized is 
assured that his costs, which are based 
upon the stabilized prices of others, will 
not rise.’ 

“We ask you to read this statement, 
your words in explanation of a basi¢ 
principle of the regulation. And |» ask 
yourself whether the regulation »+ 4) 
plied to our products and to us is 4 
radical departure from that princij)'¢. 

“There is in this regulation not only 
an injury and inequity of the gravest 
kind, but the making of a collapse of 
the entire program to stop inflation. 
There is a hole a mile wide. We ask 
you only to have it stopped up. It can 
be done by controlling all prices, not some 
prices.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RAIL GROUP ANNOUNCES CURB ON 
SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN TO STORAGE 


<> 


Action Taken on Recommendation of Grain Storage Committees— 
Northwest Permit System Used as Model for Nation- 
wide Program—Cash Grain Not Included in Order 


Wasuixcton, D. C.—The Northwest 
permit system for grain shipments, de- 
veloped in Minneapolis last fall because 
of congested storage facilities, has been 
ordered into nation-wide operation be- 
ginning May 20. Inauguration of the 
plan was announced here by the Asso- 
dation of American Railroads. 

Warren C. Kendall, chairman of the 
association’s car service division, ex- 
plained the action was taken on recom- 
mendation of grain storage committees 
composed of milling and trade represen- 
tatives, terminal operators, the railroads 
and agencies of the agriculture depart- 
ment. 

“For the present,” the announcement 
said, “only grain intended for storage 
will be affected by this restriction. 
Grain shipped to any market for sale 
will be handled as usual.” 

As written the permit system applies 
not only to Minneapolis, but to points 
within that district; St. Paul and Du- 
luth, and Superior and Itasca, Wis. 

The grain storage committee at Min- 
neapolis must issue signed permits for 
the movement of any grain to those 
points for storage before any railroad 
will accept shipment. 

As to all other market and terminal 
points, rail shipment is allowed only 
upon certification that storage space ac- 
tually is available at destination for all 
cars offered, plus assurances of prompt 
unloading. 

The permit system will be extended 
to all other grain storage points over 
the country, Mr. Kendall said, as soon 
as grain storage committees are set up 
in each sector similar to that at Min- 
neapolis. They will be composed of mill- 
ing and grain trade representatives, in- 
cluding independent and co-operative 
country and terminal operators and rail- 
roads and agencies of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Groups now forming committees urged 
the permit and certification system un- 
der the embargo, he said, at conferences 
last week with the four regional direc- 
tors of the Commodity Credit Corp. at 
Kansas City. Trade interests and rail- 
roads pointed to the need in a recent 
series of discussions with federal officials 
over the country on the problem of dis- 
tributing the huge stores of grain in 
time of seriously strained storage and 
heavy demand on transportation. 

Mr. Kendall made clear that the cash 
grain movement will be regulated along 
with the storage shipments, but not 
util a system of voluntary, 
ment trade regulation is worked out on 
the basis of suggestions to be made on 
May 20 at the conference on the han- 
dling of for-sale shipments. 


govern- 


“The handling of this year’s grain 
‘top is a problem of storage and not 
of transportation,” Mr. Kendall de- 
cared. “There will be cars for the 
movement of every bushel of grain 
which can be unloaded promptly. The 
limit is in grain storage space, already 
filled with the carry-over from the pre- 
ceding crops. 


“The restriction now being put into 
effect is to prevent freight cars from 
being tied up for storage of grain or 
any other commodity, and to keep them 
liquid and available for the nation’s war 
transportation movements.” 

On grain shipments consigned for 
storage at Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior and Itasca, 
Wis., permits will be required from the 
Northwest Grain Storage Committee. 

E. J. Grimes, vice president and pub- 
lic relations director of Cargill, Inc., is 
chairman of the permit committee which 
will operate under the Northwest Grain 
Storage Committee. 

Similar requirements will be made at 
other markets when local grain storage 
committees complete their organization 
for the regulation of movements to the 
terminal points under their control. 

The embargo, No. 45 of the car serv- 
ice division, extends to all grain, in- 
cluding soybeans and flaxseed, for con- 
signment or reconsignment to any desti- 
nation, and provides that nothing shall 
move except under the controls estab- 
lished. 

It excepts from the new system em- 
bargoes already enforced by a number 
of railroads individually, such as on 
grain movements into north Atlantic 
ports, which are handled only on per- 
mits issued by the carriers. 


¥ s¥ 
Northwest Storage Figures 
MrInnNeEApotis, Minn.—In the North- 


west, only about 10% of the 315,000,000 
bus of space in terminal and country 
elevators is available now for more 
grain, E. J. Grimes, one of the orig- 
inators of the Minnesota permit system, 
has announced, 

If this year’s Northwest crop is as 
large as the nearly 1,000,000-bu crop in 
1941, elevators will be at least 60,000,000 
bus short of capacity to warehouse it, 
he said. 

Grain from the 1939, 1940 and 1941 
crops is still in storage, Mr. Grimes 
pointed out, chiefly because international 
exports the last few years have been 
held to a minimum. Furthermore, pri- 
orities make it virtually impossible to 
construct new storage facilities, he said. 


¥ ¥ 


Steel Bins to Kansas 

Toreka, Kansas.—Preliminary plans 
for the movement of 15,000,000 bus of 
Kansas wheat into Iowa, for hog feed- 
ing, and the movement of 2,500 truck- 
loads of steel corn bins into the wheat 
area of Kansas, to store the prospective 
new crop, were made at a conference 
of truck operators and state officials 
with Governor Ratner, it is reported. 

From 800 to 1,000 trucks are to make 
three round trips fully loaded both ways 
in the transportation of the wheat and 
the steel bins. Thé truck organizations 
and the Commodity Credit Corp., which 
owns the wheat, are to work out the 
transportation costs and determine what 
wheat is to be moved to Iowa for feed- 
ing purposes, and where the steel bins 
coming from Iowa are to be located to 


take the best care of the wheat, according 
to reports. 

4 ¥ ¥ 

Buffalo Plans Details 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Corn Exchange 
of Buffalo has appointed Edgar B. 
Black, treasurer of the Superior Grain 
Co., to work out details of the rail- 
permit system for this port. 

President Elmer J. Hoehnlein, of the 
exchange, said that the permit system 
will be harmful to the city to the de- 
gree that the free grain movement will 
be restricted. 

It is not believed that the permit 
system will be applied on outgoing ship- 
ments as long as there is an embargo on 
all export movement of grain, except 
under special permit. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. W. GLADWIN, NEW YORK 
FLOUR TRADE DEAN, DEAD 


New York, N. Y.—Harrison W. Glad- 
win, age 75, dean of the New York flour 
trade, died at his home in Westfield, N. 
J., on May 17, after a nine weeks’ illness. 
During recent years, Mr. Gladwin had 
been in the domestic end of the business, 
but previous to that was prominent in 
the export field, and during the first 
World War, in his connection with Holt 
& Co., had charge of many of the large 
cargoes of flour that left this port. He 
was a member of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange for 30 years, during many 
of which he was on the flour committee. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGIA BAKERS FAVOR 
FIVE-DAY DELIVERY WEEK 


Attanta, Ga.—The Georgia Bakers 
Council at a meeting in Atlanta, May 12, 
went on record in favor of eliminating 
all Wednesday deliveries, effective May 
27. However, this is conditional upon 
the acceptance of the plan by every bak- 
er in the state as well as bakers outside 
who come into Georgia. 











Text of AAR Grain 
Embargo and 
Exceptions 


The car service division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads hereby 
issues the following embargo notice: 

1. In view of the fact that a large 
proportion of existing warehouse facili- 
ties for the storage of grain is now oc- 
cupied and movements are impending 
from country points in excess of space 
available, it is necessary that regulation 
be imposed to control future movements 
of all grain intended for placement in 
storage. Therefore: 

2. Effective May 20, 1942, and until 
further notice, all railroads will refuse 
to accept any shipments of grain of any 
kind (including soybeans and flaxseed) 
for consignment or reconsignment to any 
destination, except as specified below: 

Exception No. 1: This restriction will 
not apply to shipments of grain where 
shipper or consignor shall execute a 
certificate in the following form to be 
indorsed on the bill of lading: 

“T hereby certify that grain contained 
in car (insert initial and number) con- 
signed to (insert billed destination) has 
been sold or is intended for sale and 
not for storage. 


Exception No. 2: This restriction will 
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CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 
MAY 20 


A meeting has been scheduled for 
May 20 at the Chicago offices of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., to be at- 
tended by grain trade leaders, rail- 
road executives and government rep- 
resentatives. Further discussion on 
the storage situation and possible 
steps to be taken to meet the emer- 
gency is expected, according to re- 
ports. Details of a permit plan ap- 
plying on free grain will be discussed, 
it is indicated by trade sources. 





not apply to grain shipments consigned 
to or intended for delivery to elevators, 
mills or stations where specific embargo 
regulations issued by serving railroads 
already are in effect or which may be 
issued due to local causes or conditions. 
(Important embargoes of this descrip- 
tion now in effect include export ele- 
vators at Atlantic and Gulf ports.) 

Exception No. 3: This restriction will 
not apply to shipments of grain for stor- 
age to Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth, Minn., and Superior and _ Itasca, 
Wis., for the account of any consignee 
providing the shipper files with the load- 
ing railroad permit obtained from the 
Northwest Grain Storage Committee. 
Permit numbers must be shown on ship- 
per’s bill of lading and on railroad 
waybill. Such permits will be signed by 
E. J. Grimes, chairman of the commit- 
tee, Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 

General Exception: This restriction 
will not apply to shipments of grain for 
storage to any point other than those 
covered by exception No. 3 provided 
satisfactory evidence is furnished to the 
loading railroad that storage space ac- 
tually is available for such car or cars 
as may be offered for transportation, 
with assurance that cars will be un- 
loaded promptly at destination. Billing 
instructions issued by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will be accepted as satis- 
factory evidence. (At points under 
permit control specific permits are re- 
quired for all shipments, including those 
for the corporation’s account.) 

Note.—Further exceptions similar to 
No. 3 will be issued from time to time 
as other local grain storage committees 
are organized for the permitting of 
movements to terminal storage points 
under their control. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
HOLD BENEFIT BRIDGE TOURNAMENT 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Produce Exchange held a stag duplicate 
bridge tournament in the Luncheon Club 
May 13 for the benefit of the Navy Re- 
lief Society. Flour men proved their 
spare time is not wasted by being win- 
ners, as E. S. Siney, flour broker, was 
a member of the team coming in first 
East-West, with 16744 points, and E. S. 
Thompson, another flour broker, was a 
member of the second team which had 
167 points. The exchange will hold its 
annual Spring golf tournament May 20 
at the Knollwood Country Club. 











BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CREDITORS TO MEET 
PrrrssurcH, Pa.—May 25 has been set 
as the date for the first meeting of the 
creditors of the 7 Baker Brothers, Inc., 
wholesale bakers, bankrupt. Members of 
the firm have been asked to attend for 
interrogation and examination. 
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NEW FLOUR SALES FALL TO NEW 
SEASONAL LOWS AT MOST MARKETS 


Bookings in Southwest Drop to 8% of Capacity, in Northwest to 
13% for Week Ending May 16—Bakers Continue Indiffer- 
ent—Family Trade Buyers Less Interested 


New flour sales have reached what may 
be an all-time low in the Southwest and 
bookings in most other areas are down 
New 
limited almost entirely to those few buy- 


to new seasonal lows. sales are 
ers who buy every week, with the rest 
of the content to 
order out on previous con- 


trade 











tracts—and some of them 


Sales 
Sharply 


Down 


doing very little of that. 
New bookings made by 
southwestern mills totaled 
8% of 
May 


capacity for the 


16, compared with 


week 
23% the previous week and 153% for the 


previous. 


ending 


corresponding week a_ year 
Northwestern mills reported sales total- 
ing 18% of capacity for the week, com- 
pared with 36% for the previous week 


and 56% for the corersponding week a 


year previous. Buffalo mills also re- 
’ ported light sales. 
Bakers continue to hold aloof from 


the market and millers say they notice 
increasingly less interest on the part of 
the family trade buyers. The movement 
of young men to army camps is mak- 
ing itself felt in various sections of the 
country and bakers are reporting a 
Pri- 


orities' and restrictions add bewilderment 
a 


lessened demand for their products. 


to theif situation and it is almost impos- 
sible to interest them in new purchases. 

Bakers generally have enough flour 
contracted for to take care of their re- 
quirements for the next month or two, so 
until they know where they are at they 
probably will ndt be interested in new 


purchases. 
As sales drag the bottom, running 
time also is below average. Operations 


in the Southwest are reported at 57% of 


capacity, about 10 points lower than 
usual for this time of year. 

Standard grades in the Northwest are 
quoted about 15¢c bbl lower than a week 
ago, while patents in the Southwest are 
10¢ bbl lower. 


about 5¢ bbl below those of a week ago. 


Buffalo quotations are 


Spring wheat clears at Buffalo are 
improved in demand, firm in price and 
becoming quite scarce. A light business 
in lower grade flours is reported in the 
Southwest. 


EXPORTS 


A little export movement to South and 
Central America is reported in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The government has 
offered to take 200,000 bbls of flour, un- 
doubtedly for lend-lease purposes, but 
terms offered are not yet satisfactory 
to mills. Nothing definite has been done, 
according to reports. 

A virtual stoppage of export business 
is reported in the Southwest, at least 
temporarily, because of uncertain ship- 
ping facilities. 
markets is light. 


Foreign trade at other 


MILLFEED 
Curtailed production has not yet 
caught up with demand. Anything avail- 
able for immediate or quick shipment is 
readily salable at ceiling levels. While 
current inquiry is mostly for immediate 
shipment, buyers indicate willingness to 
take on feed for June, but prices bid 





are not attractive enough to mills to 


Trade 


evidently expects to be able to contract 


result in sales of importance. 
before long at less than ceiling levels. 
PRODUCTION 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to Tur Norriwestern 
Miter they produced 1,257,716 bbls of 
flour during the week ending May 16, 
compared with 1,169,318 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,311,969 bbls during 
the same period a year previous. Pro- 
duction during the corresponding weeks 
two and three years previous was 1,234,- 
007 and 1,292,574 bbls, respectively. 

Southwestern mills reported a gain in 
bbls during the 
week ending May 16 over the output of 


production of 32,638 
the previous week. Production of north- 
western mills declined 8,170 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output of 8,229 
bbls over the week previous. 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION 
BREAKS ALL RECORDS 


Census Bureau Reports April Domestic Use 
of 998,754 Bales Raw Cotton—Cal- 
cutta Burlap Stocks Large 

New York, N. Y. 
domestic consumption of raw cotton dur- 





Record breaking 


ing April was reported by the Bureau 
of the Census figures released May 14. 
The report showed the monthly figure 
pushing the 1,000,000 figure, which the 
trade has predicted will be passed before 
the end of the season. Mills in the coun- 
try consumed 998,754 running bales, com- 
pared with a previous high mark of 
966,631 bales and 920,950 in April, 1941. 

It is pointed out that in view of the 
recent WPB- order calling for loom con- 
version to production of heavy goods, 
the consumption will continue the cur- 
rent upward trend. definite 
of increased production of 
bagging materials as 
WPB move. 

At the same time, figures were re- 
ceived in the burlap trade showing a 
marked increase in burlap stocks at Cal- 
cutta. Supplies of sacking in Calcutta 
at the end of April amounted to 218,- 
000,000 yards, as compared with the 
March stock pile of 169,000,000. Hessian 
cloth as of April 30 totaled 475,000,000 
125,000,000 
March 31 figure. 


This is a 
indication 
planned by the 


yards, or over the 
The greater part of 
the advance was attributable to a large 
increase in government stocks. 

Because of the size of the stocks now 
held in Calcutta, it is hinted in the 
trade that further production cuts at 
Calcutta jute mills were in the offing un- 
less the shipping problem is overcome. 
Recently the Indian mills unanimously 
adopted a 20% production cut. 

The burlap consumption index figure, 
as reported by the Burlap and Jute As- 
sociation, rose in April for the third 
consecutive month. It reached 109.5% 
of normal, compared with 103.9% in 
March and 88.6% for April, 1941. The 
index is based on the 1930-38 period, 
with seasonal variation adjustments. 


yards 


Consumption for the January through 
April period averaged 92.3% of normal 
as against 96.7% last year. 

A small volume of burlap business was 
reported during the week based on Cal- 
cutta offerings, but traders are mostly 
awaiting shipment on old orders. 

The Bureau of the Census’ report on 
cotton consumption showed a daily rate 


of 45,900 bales, another record. If the 
present rate of consumption holds up, a 
total of 3,029,000 bales for all cotton 


goods is in prospect, which would bring 
the 12-month figure to 11,300,000 bales. 
Continued uncertainty over Washing- 
ton legislation caused hesitancy among 
traders, here, and little trading was 
The market on May 16 


steady 6 to 10 


being done. 


closed points higher. 
Mills were making inquiries in the spot 
markets for low grades, but were not 
overactive. The low grade cotton basis 
improved, 

Closing futures on the New York cot- 
ton market May 15 were: May, $19.34; 
July, $19.58; Oct., $19.82; Dec., $19.93; 
March, $20.08, nominal. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.83 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 15.60 as compared with 
16.96 a year ago. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
BOB AGAINST CEILINGS 


Values Sag Slightly, Finding Better Supply 
Situation as Soon as They Could 
Go No Higher 

Feed futures have sagged slightly after 
bobbing against the ceilings and finding 
a better supply situation as soon as they 
could go no higher. Bran is more plen- 
tiful than shorts, and buyers do not 
seem particularly 
eager to buy it. 
Flour millers are not 
disposed to hedge 
much of their antici- 
pated output. Since 
ceiling prices have been in effect, the 

trade has moved with caution. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 


the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, May 1s: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
| SPC errrerccree. 38.65 38.65 fete 
MY cand enedceuaern 37.15 34.90 36.75 
. . MPELERECL CLE EET 35.30 32.85 34.75 
PO AS eee 34.65 32.00 33.75 
IND 6-0. 4-wée0 0% 34.40 32.00 33.15 
A ae a ee 34.40 32.00 33.15 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, May 1s: 





Bran Shorts 
MRR TCR O LETS 35.40 36.75 
June coos SEs00 34.90 
Pd eS ee a severces Baee 33.00 
August 28.90 32.50 
a ee 28.70 32.25 
CR. 9345-6000 66a 4S 0 5Oe eee 28.70 32.25 


All quotations bid. 





FEED PRICES SHOW LITTLE CHANGE; 
CONDITIONS UNSETTLED 


—_—_<— 
Wheat Feed Prices Pegged At Ceiling Levels Since Offerings Still 
Are Not Caught Up With Demand— 
Oil Seed Meals Firm 


in the 
unsettled, 
prices on most items are about steady. 


Although trading conditions 


feed market are somewhat 
With ceiling provisions on wheat mill- 
feeds now in effect, wheat feed asking 
prices are pegged at the highest levels 
secured by individ- 
ual mills and hand- 
during March, 
offerings | still 
are not caught up 
with demand. These 


lers 
since 





ceiling levels in many cases show con-, 


siderable variation. Trade is therefore 
operators await a more 


settled condition of the general price 


restricted as 


structure. Oil seed meals are in steady 
enough request to hold the situation 
firm to slightly higher. Stocks and 


movement of these items continue heavy. 

The index number released by the 
Department of Agriculture for the week 
ending May 12, was not materially 
changed at 165.0, compared with 165.7 
for the previous period and 111.4 for 
the corresponding period a year pre- 
vious. 

At Minneapolis wheat feed ceiling 
prices among the several handlers vary 
to the extent of about $1 ton on the 
different feeds. Fresh demand at ceiling 
levels, except for an occasional small 
lot for nearby and prompt shipment, 
is limited because of the unsettled price 
situation. A further unsettling feature 
is the fact that bran was in tight supply 
and active request during the closing 
days of March with the result that 
the price of the lighter offal at that 


time rose Now the 
middlings but ceil- 
ing prices average lower than those for 
bran. This situation will likely adjust 
itself as soon as bran offerings catch 
up with demand and quotations fall be- 
low current ceiling levels. This is al- 
ready reflected to some degree hy the 
fact that June shipment bran is at the 
present time discounted about %3 ton 
under May while June shipment midd- 
lings are discounted only $1.50 ton un- 
der the May price. 

Trading in millfeeds is rather active 
at Chicago with prices holding firm at 
about the average of the ceiling levels. 
Demand for nearby shipment is good 
but not urgent for future deliveries. 
Very light offerings of bran and shorts 
at Kansas City due to exceedingly limit- 
ed milling operations still cause « tight 
situation at that market. Demand is not 
broad nor urgent but with mills operat- 
ing at only 57% of capacity there is not 
enough feed to fill old contracts to say 
nothing of new business. 

The wheat feed situation has strength- 
ened at Buffalo, particularly on bran 
and the heavy offal as the result of @ 
persistent demand for feed for spo! and 
immediate shipment. Local mill oper 
tion is only about 55% of capacit) and 
production remains well below current 
trade needs. 


above 
best call is for 


middlings. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 
Oil seed meal markets held quite 
steady and have edged slightly higher. 
The demand again has become suffi- 
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ciently active to take care of the day-to- 
day offerings and there is less selling 
pressure in evidence on the part of both 
processors and jobbers. This is especial- 
jy true of soybean meal. Linseed meal 
also has come into slightly improved de- 
mand and prices averaged steady to 50c 
ton higher. 
CORN FEEDS 

Quotations on gluten feed and gluten 
meal are unchanged for the first half of 
May shipment, but a 50c per ton ad- 
vance will take effect in gluten feed 
on May 15 for shipment during the last 
half of the month. Demand for both 
feed and meal remains good but stocks 
and movement continue heavy. Hominy 
feed is unchanged to firm, with both 
offerings and demand rather limited. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 

Tankage and meat scraps held un- 
changed at the readjusted ceiling prices 
fixed some weeks ago. These ceilings are 
$74 ton for tankage and $75 ton for 
meat scraps, f.o.b. packing plants. Malt 
sprouts show a further upward reac- 
tion with broad buying inquiry reported 
for all offerings. Most malt houses now 


report that their production, while 
heavy, is again well spoken for. Brew- 
ers and distillers dried grains con- 


tinue in liberal supply at about un- 
changed prices. Prices on dehydrated 
alfalfa meal have been reduced another 
$i ton, while suncured offerings re- 
main unchanged. A good demand for 
new crop meal is reportéd but produc- 
tion is increasing as the crop growth 
advances. 
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EASIER TREND SHOWS 
IN WHEAT MARKETS 


__< 
Prices Decline on Favorable New Crop Out- 
look and Weight of Large 
Old Crop Supplies 

Wheat prices are easier with the offi- 
cial crop report showing a large pros- 
pective production on a much smaller 
acreage, continued pressure of large old 
crop supplies and no improvement in 
domestic flour business. 

Prospects for winter wheat continue 
favorable in the 
main belt while re- 
cent rains have im- 
proved conditions in 
the eastern Ohio 
Valley. Scattered 
tains have also helped in the northeast- 
ern states, but in the Southeast continued 
dryness is unfavorable. The crop con- 
tinues to make rapid growth in Kansas 
and in Oklahoma, 

The condition of winter wheat at the 
first of May indicated a yield of 17.8 bus 
per acre, which has been exceeded only 
twice since 1909. While the acreage 
seeded last fall was nearly 7,000,000 
smaller than the seedings for the 1941 
crop, the acreage remaining for harvest 
is only a little more than 3,000,000 less 
than was harvested last year. Pros- 
pective abandonment estimated at 6.3% 
is low because of the continuously favor- 
able moisture supplies in most of the 
states. As a result of the low abandon- 
ment and prospective high yields, the 
crop promises to total nearly 647,000,000 
bus or Only 25,000,000 bus less than was 
harvested in 1941 and about 77,000,000 
bus above the 1930-39 average. 

The seeding of spring wheat is nearly 
completed: and the crop is doing well 
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generally. Much of the crop is up to 
good stands and growing well with 
growth reported rank in South Dakota. 

Warm, dry weather has enabled Ca- 
nadian farmers to push seeding opera- 
tions in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
In Alberta where spring precipitation 
was below normal, heavy rains have 
greatly improved the crop outlook. Seed- 
ing is well advanced in Alberta, about 
half 


well under way in Manitoba. 


completed in Saskatchewan and 
According 
to farmers’ intentions as of April 30, 
the total wheat for 1942 will be 
about 21,313,000 acres, a reduction of 
about 3% from the area sown in. 1941. 
The area to be cummer fallowed in the 
prairie provinces in 1942 will be 12% 
lower than 1941. 
increase is indicated in barley and flax 


area 


As. a result a notable 


seeding and some increase in the oats 
crop. 

Widespread rains in Europe have re- 
lieved the dryness in western sections 
of that continent. 
low over a large part of the country and 


Temperatures remain 


winter and spring crops are still back- 
ward because of the cold, dry weather. 
Available trade reports indicate below 
average harvests in Italy, an unfavorable 
crop outlook in Germany and below aver- 
age prospects in Norway, Denmark and 
Finland. 
satisfactory in the Danube Basin, but 


Moisture supplies are generally 


the acreage planted last fall was small. 

In the southern wheat 
seeding is making good progress under 
favorable conditions in the northern half 
of Argentina but the soil is too dry for 
portions of that 
Seeding is well under way in 


hemisphere, 


seeding in southern 
country. 
Australia, but a smaller acreage than 
last year will be seeded, according to 
present indications. Wet weather makes 
conditions more favorable for the grain 


already seeded. 
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ENRICHMENT TOLD IN LOUISIANA 

Cuicaco, I1t.—Following the demon- 
strations and lectures of Miss See Rice, 
representative of the Wheat 
Institute, Normal 
College, Natchitoches, La., a survey of 
enriched 
town and surrounding trade area. 


southern 
Flour at Louisiana 


flour use was made in the 
Mrs. 
George Sutton, of the college faculty and 
the parish nutrition committee, predicted 
that the newly acquired knowledge of 
enriched flour and its values would soon 
be spread by the grapevine method, and 
every woman in the town and _ parish 


would demand the health-building flour. 
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ARKANSAS BAKERS TO MEET 
The Arkansas Bakers Association will 
meet in Little Rock, May 26. Garvin 
Shipley, Shipley Baking Co., Fort Smith, 
is president of the organization. 
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WAGE RECOMMENDATIONS 
MUST BE IN ON JUNE 17 


New York, N. Y.—L. Metcalfe Wall- 
ing, administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, has given notice that he will 
receive at his office, 165 West 46th Street 
here, from persons who appeared April 
20, 1942, at the hearing on the minimum 
wage recommendation of Industry Com- 
mittee No. 42 for the Grain Products In- 
dustry, written briefs bearing on the 
issues before him in the matter. At least 
12 copies of each brief must be submitted 
to him before 4:30 p.m., June 17. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central West—Eastern Div. 

Western Division 
Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 




















Previous May 17, May 18, May 20, 

May 16, 1942 week 1940 1939 
*272,710 280,880 279,659 269,813 
487,045 454,407 431,381 457,644 
192,491 184,262 176,865 167,539 182,731 
*105,253 78,834 136,807 22,199 115,746 
58,183 56,178 48,510 53,149 56,117 
719,26 17,992 22,268 31,622 34,209 
122,767 96,765 167,438 148,458 _178,314 
1,257,716 1,169,318 1,311,969 1,234,007 1,292,574 


Totals 
*Partly estimated. 


+Estimated. 





——Percentage of activity 


Crop-year production 
o——Iuly 1 to———, 








May 18, May 20, May 16, May 17, 
1940 1939 1942 1941 
49 40 14,085,909 13,286,797 
62 67 23,371,680 22,344,217 
57 61 9,045,232 9,011,039 
67 69 5,268,302 5,674,836 
45 48 2,583,371 2,748,424 
62 56 888,260 1,329,816 
69 81 5,614,119 6,832,966 
58 64 60,856,873 61,228,095 








May 16, Previgus May 17, 
1942 week 1941 
Northwest ....... 49 50 50 
Southwest ....... 69 64 67 
Buffalo ....++-++- 65 62 60 
Central West— ob - 
Eastern Div. ... 57 52 71 
Western Div. .. 50 48 41 
Southeast ......- 39 41 65 
N. Pacific Coast.. 60 47 $1 
WOtRIB .ccses 59 56 62 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 10-16 ...... 415,500 300,182 72 
Previous week 415,500 276,748 67 
Year a@O ....ee 415,500 275,459 73 
Two years ago... 398,400 243,905 63 
Five-year Average ...6eeeeeeeeeeees 63 
Ten-year AVeCTAZE oo cee eee eee eeneee 57 
Kansas City 
May 10-16 ...... 180,000 102,859 57 
Previous week 180,000 105,521 59 
Year ago ....-.-- 180,000 122,868 68 
Two years ago... 180,000 119,785 67 
Five-year Average ....6-eeee eee eeee 67 
Ten-year AVETAZE 2... cece eee ee cece 66 
Wichita 
May 10-16 ...... 56,700 76 
Previous week 56,700 63 
Year ago .....++- 56,700 57 
Two years ago... 56,700 29,569 52 
Salina 
May 10-16 ...... 56,100 41,050 73 
Previous week 56,100 36,204 65 
Teer OOO .asas o's 56,100 44,996 80 
Two years ago... 56,100 38,122 67 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 10-16 ...... 130,800 62,553 18 
Previous week 130,800 45,218 35 
Year ago ....+.+ 135,600 101,343 77 
Two years ago... 142,800 89,341 63 


Five-year A@VCTABZE .. cece ccecccvece 58 


TeN-YeEAr AVETAGE 2... cccccccvcecs 54 
Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 10-16 ...°. 73,400 60,214 82 

Previous week 73,400 51,547 70 

Year ago ......- 74,800 66,095 89 

Two years ago... 74,600 59,117 79 

PEweowORe BVOTERS 6 iccedc ene ceestes 80 

TON-YOAF AVETABZE 2. ccccccsccccsese 67 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 80606 ..s20% 294,600 192,491 65 

Previous week 294,600 62 

a ar 298,800 60 

Two years ago... 296,900 57 





Five-year AVerage ......eceeesecees 63 
TOMN-VOMF AVETAGS 2c cccccccsesssece 68 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

mene 106286 .c0s% *179,233 48 
Previous week 187,558 50 
BOP BOG cnccacn 39,55 191,949 49 
Two years ago... 389,550 191,406 49 
PEVOCVOOD GVOTOMS 6 <oic es cereccueees 42 
SORCTORE GUOPADO 6 op iccd veennewees 43 


*Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 10-16 ...... 180,300 93,477 52 
Previous week 180,300 93,322 52 
ee Qe 6 aeuee 179,100 92,449 §2 
Two years ago... 180,900 88,253 49 
PIVG-VORF GVOTARS 2c ccsccciccrcccer 45 
i ee 42 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

REMY TOES 2.cccne *183,140 105,253 57 





Previous week 834 52 
BORE GHG. cccdsvs : 2 71 
Two years ago... 181,620 67 
PeeOHORP TOOTS 6.60% bec esse verse 62 


Ten-year average 
*Partly estimated, 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 10-16 ...0+:; 117,600 58,183 50 
Previous week 117,600 56,178 48 
Bene GEO ticccers 117,600 48,510 41 
Two years ago... 117,600 53,149 15 
PEVG+FORF GQVOTERS. 6. cece ccscsoseser 45 
TOR FOR BVGTEME occ is ctsicervicess 48 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

: bbls bbis tivity 
Miby 20686 660s *48,790 19,267 39 
Previous week 44,100 17,992 41 
TORP BOO occcce% 34,200 22,268 65 
Two years ago... 50,400 62 





PEVOrTORD GVOTOGRS 65.6000 cece weease 57 
Ten-year average 
*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dakota and Montana, 
(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-— Southwest— -—Northwest -~—-Buffalo—— -—~—Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
May 10-16 ..... 23,067 1,110,173 10,453 545,929 7,218 340,570 40,738 1,996,672 
Previous week 21,401 10,770 6,910 39,081 
Two weeks ago.. 23,645 10,702 6,858 41,205 
BOGE civcecvesns 22,248 1,047,144 10,699 502,387 6,632 337,992 39,579 1,887,523 
W94O ncevccccses 20,066 1,027,669 10,936 519,452 6,283 324,856 37,285 1,871,977 
EME otwnecses a0 21,174 1,011,921 10,350 526,998 6,852 347,394 38,376 1,886,313 
BOSE nnccvevsese 20,770 1,015,313 10,376 484,849 6,645 328,677 37,791 1,828,839 
Five-yr. average 21,465 1,042,444 10,563 515,923 6,726 335,898 38,754 1,894,265 
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Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Dry and not 
too hot weather is needed for the next 
30 days to bring the Kansas wheat har- 
vest to expected proportions, said W. T. 
Macauley, secretary of the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade, after an 
trip. 

“We will be better off if we do not 
have a drop of rain before harvest,” Mr. 
Macauley said. “The ground is saturated 
and if we do continue to have moisture 
and hot sunshine a lot of wheat will be 
ruined. Everywhere the growth is lush 
and rain in any volume will stand in every 
low spot. The resultant steaming under 
a hot sun will boil the plants.” 


observation 


Many farmers are gambling on a big 
harvest by redeeming loan wheat stored 
in home bins and marketing it to make 
room for the new crop. Receipts here 
continue unseasonably heavy. 


v ¥ 


Ciry, Kansas.—With sharp 
frosts in spots, and thin ice as far south 
as Clark County, on May 14, it is a 


Donor 
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Dry and Not Too Hot Weather 
Needed for Wheat in Kansas 


question if the wheat has come through 
unscathed. Farmers feel sure that there 
was little damage, and they are pretty 
competent to judge. Some growers also 
report fields where the dry, windy days 
have already exhausted the abundant sub- 
moisture. This is to be expected for the 
luxuriant plants doubtless draw almost 
a stream from the ground. 

The order freezing all luinber at the 
mills will limit construction of grain bins 
to the stocks of lumber on hand at the 
retail yards, and that will not last long. 
The farmers are busily engaged in draw- 
ing on this material. 
to be a bottleneck. 

Wheat will go onto the ground by 
millions of bushels and that would not 
be so bad if there was assurance that 
after going on the ground it could be 
picked up later. The growers are be- 
coming philosophical, waiting day by day 
to see what tomorrow will bring forth, 
and that is not such a bad policy when 
there is nothing that can be done about 
it anyway.—C. C. Isery. 


Nails also seem 





<> 
<> 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENT IN 
WHEAT REPORTED IN S.W. 


Ox.ianoma City, Okia.—The week has 
been most favorable for wheat and a 
general improvement has been reported 
from most sections of the wheat belt. 
The grain is heading out well, and its 
condition is generally good to excellent in 
northwestern counties and fair in other 
portions of the state. 

The poorest wheat is found in the 
south central and the southwestern coun- 
ties where greenbug infestation was the 
heaviest. This condition is true also of 
oats and barley, the best fields being 
found in the northwestern, northeastern 
and west central areas, and poor in the 
southern part of the state. 
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SPRING WHEAT OUTLOOK 
VERY GOOD IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The outlook for 
the spring wheat crop continues very 





good. Temperatures this past week wre 
below normal, but this condition probably 
resulted only in better rooting. 

North- 
west the growing crop looks good. In 


parts of North Dakota, where the soil 


Everywhere throughout the 


was too wet, the acreage to wheat was cut, 
resulting in more flax and feed grains 
being sown. So far as subsoil moisture 
is concerned, the Northwest is better sit- 


uated than for several years past. 
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OHIO WHEAT CROP BELOW 
LAST YEAR’S, SAYS REPORT 


Totxvo, Ou1o.—The federal-state crop 
reporting service has estimated that 
Ohio’s wheat crop would average 21.5 
bus an acre, compared with 25 bus last 
year and a 10-year average of 20.1 bus. 

Total state crop was set at 37,410,000 
bus on basis May 1 condition, against 
48,950,000 harvested last year and 10- 
year average of 40,718,000. April was 
deficient in rains, but heavy rains fell 
last week and were very beneficial to 
everything that grows. 





INDIANA WINTER WHEAT 
IN FAIR TO GOOD CONDITION 


Inv.—Rainfall during 
the week was of much benefit to grow- 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


ing crops, although temperatures aver- 
aged slightly below normal, according to 
the report of the local weather bureau 
on crop and weather conditions in In- 
diana. 

Winter wheat made good growth, and 
condition is fair to good. Oats are in 
good condition, with rye and barley head- 
ing, although short of stem. Some plant- 
ing of corn is reported in the southern 
part of the state and a few fields are 
up with fair to good stands. 

Soybeans are mostly planted and some 
fields are up. Plowing continues except 
in some places where the soil is too wet. 
Alfalfa and pastures are in good con- 
dition. 
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CANADIAN PRAIRIE FARMERS 
RUSH PLANTING OF CROPS 


Winnirea, Man.—Temperatures fluc- 
tuated widely last week and ranged any- 
where from 70 above to a low of as much 
as 22 degrees of frost over the Canadian 
prairies. Heaviest frosts were experi- 
enced in the northern areas. Crops are 
not far enough advanced to suffer dam- 
age. 

Light occurred at scattered 
points, although a few heavy downpours 
were experienced in southern Manitoba 
where least progress has been made in 
seeding wheat and coarse grains. Mois- 
ture conditions on the whole are satis- 
factory, but most crop reports published 
during the week confirmed a definite 
shortage of surface and subsoil moisture 
in central Alberta. 

Farmers in all sections of the three 
prairie provinces are taking advantage 
of good weather to get their crops plant- 
ed and in many areas the work is pro- 
gressing day and night. About 80% of 
Alberta’s wheat crop has been sown, 
while in Saskatchewan roughly 70% is 
completed and in Manitoba about 60%. 


rains 


In the Peace River area about 80% of 
the wheat is now in the ground. 

The Winnipeg Tribune, in its first crop 
report for the current season, places the 
indicated acreage to wheat in western 
Canada at 20,286,000, or a decrease of 
only 4% when compared with the pre- 
liminary acreage compilations from the 
1941 census. Manitoba’s acreage at 2,173,- 
000 is down 11%, while Saskatchewan’s 
total of 11,956,000 indicates a decrease 
of only 2%. Alberta’s total of 6,157,- 
000 acres is a reduction of 5% from 
1941. The area for summer fallow is 
estimated at 16,784,000 acres, or a reduc- 
tion of 15%. 
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Farmers Report Some 
Frost Damage in 
South-Central Kansas 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Some damage to 
wheat from a frost May 15 is reported 
by farmers in south central Kansas. 
Farmers coming to the office of the farm 
bureau here differed in opinion as to 
the possible damage. 

Some contended that a heavy dew 
preceding the frost had covered the 
plants and protected them. Others said 
that the wheat was in bloom in some 
fields and it would be hurt. This is 
especially true of wheat in the lowlands. 
On the slopes where the frost drainage 
was good, the damage is doubtless slight. 

The weather bureau lists the frost 
as light on the uplands and heavy in 
the lowlands. The temperature was 38 
degrees. May 15 is the date of the latest 
killing frost in 1907, when the tempera- 
ture fell to 33 degrees and killed a 
great deal of wheat. 
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PROSPECTS FOR BUMPER 
CROPS IN OKLAHOMA 
DECLINE, SAY REPORTS 


Oxianoma Ciry, Oxia.—Reports is- 
sued by the state board of agriculture 
and by the federal agricultural statisti- 
cian, K. D. Blood, on Oklahoma crops 
as of May 1 are agreed that prospects 
for bumper crops declined considerably 
during April on account of rains, floods, 
cyclones, hail and greenbug infestation. 





As to the amount of damage, the two 
reports show a considerable difference 
of opinion. The state report estimated 
condition of wheat at 70% of normal 
with a total yield of 46,500,000 bus or 
12.1 bus an acre. The federal estimate 
is for 54,782,000 bus or 14 bus per acre. 
The state report estimated there would 
be a 15% abandonment of wheat acre- 
age, while the federal report estimated 
abandonment at 8.5%. 

Both reports indicated a sharp reduc- 
tion in oats and barley production be- 
cause of greenbugs. 
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FARMERS MAY CONSTRUCT 

Oxranoma Ciry, Oxtia.— Oklahoma 
farmers have been advised by Harring- 
ton Wimberly, War Production Board 
information director here, that they can 
submit applications for construction au- 
thorizations for adidtional storage space 
for wheat on farms through county De- 
partment of Agriculture war boards. 
Authorization is required when the proj- 
ects are to cost $1,000 or more on ac- 
count of war priorities. 
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UNIFORMLY GOOD CROP 
PREDICTED IN S.W. 


Oklahoma Grain and Feed Dealers Told of 
Condition by A. W. Erickson, 
Crop Keporter 


Oxianoma Crry, Oka. — The forty. 
fifth annual convention of the Oklahoma 
Dealers Assuciation 
closed its two-day session at Eni< May 13- 


Grain and Feed 
14 with the election of Ben U. leuquay, 
Enid, as president to succeed Dai! Jokes. 
ton, Enid. E. R. Bouldin was rv--elected 
vice president and E. R. H imphrey, 
Enid, was re-elected secretary-t reasurer, 

Directors chosen were W. O. Wheeler, 
Weatherford; M. E. Humphrey. Chicka- 
sha; H. F. James, Gage; Dale I!. Johns- 
ton, Enid, and J. L. Yergler, ()klahoma 
City. 

The principal speaker at the ineeting, 
attended by 250 grain men, wis A. W, 
Erickson, Minneapolis crop ex) ert and 
forecaster, who predicted that ‘ie state 
would harvest uniformly good! crops, 
although a bumper crop is out ©: the pie- 
ture due to greenbug infestation in many 
areas. In Garfield County, the very 
heart of the wheat belt, Mr. lrickson 
forecast a fine crop averaging from 15 
to 20 bus per acre. 

“The whole Southwest wheit crop, 
where I have surveyed,” he said, “runs 
6 to 14 inches shorter straw thin a year 
ago, but I consider that favorable to 
the farmer. A few places show a little 
leaf rust but on this crop to daie I have 
not seen a stem (black) 
in Oklahoma or Texas.” 

He said that the crop is past thie stage 
to be damaged by this particular para- 
site. He urged farmers to pre}: re tem- 
porary or permanent storage 
as possible. 

Horace S. Smith, of Oklahoma \. & M. 
College, told of the progress made in 
recent years in the elimination of mixed 
grades of wheat and in the production 
of good milling wheat. 

George Kublin, AAA 
Washington, told the convention that a 
wheat agreement is being sought letween 
the United States, Australia, Argentina 
and Canada that would provide «in outlet 
for surplus wheat and relieve storage 
space for the new crop. 

Ralph M. Field, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers \ssocia- 
tion, spoke on the problems 
and feed dealers arising from numerous 
orders of Office of Defense Tra:sporta- 
tion to conserve rubber. He sizgested 
that farmers pool their trans) rtation 
facilities. 


rust pustule 


is early 


advisor from 


fo grain 
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WHEAT GROWTH SLOW IN 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST AREA 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Growth «f new 
crop wheat continues slow due ‘o the 
late, cold spring. There still h»» been 
no hot, sunshiny weather. Cool v eather 


with showers prevails much lat: than 
normal for this section. wheat 
planting has been delayed but + 
is light. 

Storage is still an acute problei, but 


Spring 
reage 


there is a large amount of farm siorage 
being built, and attempts are being 
made to build interior elevators. [here 
is difficulty in obtaining materials. The 
Pacific Northwest is still faced with 4 
problem in taking care of new Crop 
wheat. 
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facts 


we =i aN. 


Facts are to the mind what food is to the body — 























































. Is there a foundation of fact for the nursery rhyme referring to 
‘“four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie’’ ? 


A. Centuries ago, in England, animated pies were a dinner diversion. In a book pub- 
lished in 1549, recipes are given for making a “Pye that Birds may be alive and fly out 


when it is cut up.” 


Q. What qualifications were required before one could set up a retail 
bakery in pre-war Holland? 


A. At least $3,000 in capital, and the ability to pass an examination pertaining to book- 


keeping, management, and baking. 


Q. How does Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour differ from other 
patent flours? 


A. Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour is milled by an exclusive process wherein 
wheat germ, the vital source of natural wheat flavor, is refined and returned to the flour. 
All of our patent flours, in any type or grade, may be obtained as‘ Vitalized Flour, offer- 
ing a wide range for your selection. Use Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour, and 


feature natural wheat flavor. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 
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An Opportunity for 


Independents 

oO 

While independent wholesale grocers 
are undoubtedly confronted with many 
perplexing problems, their situation is 
much better than is the case with many 
other lines of business. Furthermore, in 
the food industry itself independent dis- 
tributors, both wholesale and retail, will 
likely be strengthened, from a 
petitive standpoint, rather than weakened. 

Discussing the role of independent dis- 


com- 


tributors under present conditions, 'T. 
' Blair Willison, executive vice president 
and general manager of the Clover Farm 
Stores Corp., recently said: 

“The greatest need in these times is 
flexibility of planning and action. We 
must not rely too greatly on experiences 
of the past because there is nothing in 
our history that will serve as a guide for 
the future except common sense and 
straight thinking. We must be ready 
to adapt ourselves and our business prac- 
tices quickly to the conditions each new 
day brings forth.” 

This, perhaps, is the secret of the 
opportunity for wholesale grocers and 
other flour johbers. They can, with fore- 
sight, keep their businesses flexible and 
in a position to meet whatever demands 
are made on them. In this they have a 
great advantage over more cumbersome 
types of distributors. Only by being 
constantly alert, however, can they take 
advantage of this opportunity. 
Functions of the Jobber 

1°) 


One of the most interesting “Studies 
for Flour Salesmen” yet published by the 
Millers National Federation is the one 
dealing with the “Functions of the Flour 
Jobber,” the full text of which was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of ‘THe Norru- 
WESTERN Miter. While this was written 
primarily for mill salesmen, it applies 
equally to jobbers. For instance, it points 
out that it is to the best interest of job- 
bers to concentrate their effort on a lim- 
ited number of quality brands, and de- 
clares that “to a large extent the flour 
jobber deserves credit for the develop- 
ment of the commercial milling industry.” 

Particularly pertinent was the com- 
ment about the collection of carrying 
charges, in view of the uniform sales con- 
tract now made available to all whole- 
sale flour distributors through the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors. 

“Since the acceptance of the carrying 
charge principle by jobbers,” the study 
stated, “has depended to some extent on 
their ability to collect charges from their 
own customers, it is encouraging to note 
that the distributors’ uniform sales con- 
tract now provides for a carrying charge 
on all past due bookings. ... In other 
words, jobbers should assess carrying 


charges just as the mills do, particularly 
since both the millers’ contract and the 
jobbers’ contract now provide for carry- 
ing charges.” 

Nothing is more important for either 
than the proper relationship between 
wholesale flour distributors and millers. 
Both can help each other immeasurably. 
This is particularly true in view of the 
increasing importance of wholesale flour 
distributors under conditions brought 
about by the war emergency. Further- 
more, the great amount of attention now 
directed to nutrition means that a basic 
food such as flour, and especially that 
which is enriched, will undoubtedly be in 
greater demand from consumers. 


The Function of 
W holesaling 
fe) 


have written in this 
column that the function of wholesaling, 
regardless of by whom it was performed, 
Chain stores, 
co-operatives, and even manufacturers 
selling direct to retailers, all carry on a 
wholesale operation, even though under 
an entirely different name. Further 
along this line, “Effective Grocery Whole- 
saling,” published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, recently com- 


For years we 


could not be eliminated. 


mented: 

“Business has also been diverted from 
the old-line, wholesalers by the manu- 
facturers of certain specialty and perish- 
able items who have dealt with retailers 
directly. As a consequence, a portion 
of the business previously handled by 
the wholesaler is now being done by 
the manufacturers themselves. 

“These changes do not eliminate the 
wholesaling functions that must be done. 
They merely transfer their performance 
The 
question thus boils down to an economic 
matter 


to some other type of distributor. 


through which types of channels 
and through which kinds of operations 
can the wholesaling functions be per- 
formed most economically?” 

The foregoing is, of course, obvious. 
Chain stores maintain warehouse centers 
from which shipments are made to indi- 
vidual units. They cannot, for instance, 
have flour shipped direct from mills to 
each one of their stores. 
and delivery 
must 


The warehouse 
functions of 
This is true of 
co-operatives, and likewise of mills which 
operate their own direct selling organi- 
zations. That the latter have become 
aware of this fact is evidenced by the 
very few organizations doing this type 
of business. 


wholesaling 
be carried on. 


In other words, the wholesale flour 
distributor is performing an activity that 


cannot be eliminated. Though he may 


be put out of the picture, another or- 
ganization must carry on the work he 
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formerly did. Because of that fact, there 
is little danger of the wholesaler being 
forced out of the economic structure of 
business as it is done today, and as it 
likely will be done for many years to 
come. 


Excessive Buying Ended 

oO 

When the war first broke out, and 
even before, there was a very definite 
hoarding of many types of foodstuffs by 
consumers. It was that kind of buying, 
in fact, which hastened the rationing, or 
threatened rationing, of some foods. For- 
tunately, however, it seems to have sub- 
sided, and buying has returned more 
nearly to a normal basis. 

Recently the American Institute of 
Food Distribution reported that while 
retail sales were approximately 15% 
over the corresponding time last 
year, and the dollar volume of whole- 
sale sales was up about 20%, there was 
little evidence of panic buying. A good 
part of this increase is due, of course, 
to higher prices. 

Fortunately, the public was, for the 
most part, aware that there was an am- 
ple supply of grain in this country, and 
there was little effort to hoard flour. 

This is an example that should be fol- 
lowed by wholesale and retail flour dis- 
tributors. Excessive and unreasonable 
buying can do more than anything else 
to cause chaotic markets, which is a con- 
dition all engaged in the flour business 
should seek to avoid. It would only 
lead to painful restrictions and regula- 
tions. 


Fair Trade Acts 
re) 


Although the country is confronted 
with many more pressing problems than 
the fair trade acts enacted into law in 
several states during the last few years, 
nevertheless they are still causing dis- 
cussion and trouble in some communities. 
Furthermore, it is quite likely that there 
will be a trend toward them again in 
the post-war period. Both for the pres- 
ent and future, therefore, wholesale and 
retail flour distributors have a definite 
interest in such laws. 

That the Sherman Anti-Trust Act still 
supersedes fair trade acts is the opinion 
of some judges, and particularly of 
United States District Judge Leon R. 
Yankwich, of California. In_ finding 
against the Food and Grocery Bureau of 
Southern California, the judge decided 
that “agreements stabilizing prices either 
at maximum or a minimum or through 
a formula are illegal.” 

The extent to which co-operative ac- 
tivities may extend under fair trade 
acts, at least in California, was defined 
as follows by the court: 

“Had the food bureau been satisfied 


Steed 


with the provisions of the state lay 
and had they depended upon surveys of 
costs to act only as a guide to retailers 
in computing their retail prices, there 
would have been no violation.” 

So long as the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act remains in force, this is about all 
that can be expected of state fair trade 
acts. Federal laws apparently hive more 
power than do state ones, and any band- 
ing together to establish minimum prices, 
regardless of how low the mark-up may 
Wholesile flour 
distributors are aware of this fact, and 
have conducted their businesses accord- 
ingly. From present indications they 
might as well plan to continue doing so 
in the future. 


be, is frowned upon. 


Continuous Buying 
oO 


Probably no food is in as continuous, 
year-round demand as flour. Its con- 
sumption varies comparatively little with 
the season, and products made from it 
are eaten regardless of holidays. In other 
words, it is neither a luxury nor a sea- 
sonal item. Consequently, it is a natural 
product for wholesale grocers to use as 
an advertised specialty throughout the 
year. Although it does not have a sea- 
sonal appeal, its sale may be effectively 
pushed at all times. 

Consumers never stop buying flour 
They may change brands, and effective 
advertising may create a heavier demand 
for some flours than others, but the fact 
remains that flour, as such, is constantly 
being sold by wholesale distributors. 

Particularly in this day of uncertain 
supplies of many foods, this steady de- 
mand, plus availability, makes flour an ex- 
cellent item for wholesale grocers and 
other flour jobbers to push consistently. 
Advertising and the effort of s«lesmen 
can make flour a profitable item for 
wholesale distributors, and one that will 
remain in this category day in and day 
out. 


Payments to Wholesalers 
Salesmen 
re) 


It has long been the practice of some 
mills selling to wholesale flour distribu- 
tors to offer bonuses, either in cash oF 
merchandise, to the distributors’ sales- 
men to push the sale of their flour. In 
itself this practice does not seem particu 
larly harmful, but it is frowned upon 
by the courts, especially under the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. In discussing this 
question recently the Millers National 
Federation said: 

“The law prohibits sellers from paying 
commissions or allowances, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, to buyers or to agents 
of buyers. The courts have construed 
this quite broadly, and in many ¢ases 
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have held that this prohibition is violated 
by commercial practices generally fol- 
lowed until recent years. Thus, broker- 
age payments to agents acting for the 
buyer or even related only by blood ties 
to the buyer have been outlawed in 
numerous instances. In several recent 
instances, the rule has been carried still 
farther and payments of various kinds 
to jobbers’ or dealers’ employees are 
held to violate this provision of law.” 

Under such interpretation of the law, 
millers have no choice but to discontinue 
these payments unless they are seeking 
trouble. Furthermore, it has also been 
held that those accepting such payments 
are equally guilty with those making 
them. In fairness to all concerned, whole- 
sale four distributors should make their 
salesmen aware of these facts. 


Curtailed Delivery Service 


Wholesale grocers, flour jobbers and 
all others engaged in serving the retail 
food trade are confronted with serious 
delivery problems. Inability to secure 
trucks and tires, and reduced quantities 
of gasoline in many communities, make 
conservation of present equipment highly 
essential. This is such a well-known 
fact that it seems trite to write it, but 
the seriousness of the situation demands 
its reiteration. 

Service retail grocers are facing a 
similar situation, and at least one or- 
ganization, the Co-operative Food Dis- 
tributors of America, has made a definite 
suggestion for doing something about it. 
Based upon the results of a survey 
among approximately 9,000 retail grocers 
throughout the country, Hector Lazo, 
president of the organization, has sug- 
gested to government authorities that 
service grocers curtail their delivery 
services immediately by 30%, with a re- 
duction of another 50% by next October, 
at which time only three deliveries a week 
would be made. While this is a drastic 
reduction, Mr. Lazo points out that these 
are drastic times, and steps must be 
taken accordingly. 

While we do not mean to suggest a 
similar plan for wholesale flour distribu- 
tors, nevertheless they must make every 
possible saving in delivery service. Over- 
lapping hauls, backtracking, too frequent 
deliveries and uneconomic loads must 
all be eliminated in order to make pres- 
ent equipment last as long as possible. 
Co-operation of this kind between both 
wholesalers and retailers will benefit not 
only those industries, but the consumers 
of the country as well. 


Too Many Questionnaires 


Wholesale flour distributors who have 
been asked to fill in almost numberless 
questionnaires both by the government 
and other agencies will welcome the pro- 
test that has been launched against them 
by the United States Wholesale Grocers 
Association. This situation has been 
described as follows by J. H. McLaurin, 
President of the association: 

“If not every day, certainly every 
Week, some new scheme or plan is 
worked out by men, for the most part 
with no practical experience in food dis- 
tribution, that provides for record keep- 
ing and report making by the wholesale 
grocer.” 

Naturally flour distributors are more 
than willing to co-operate with the gov- 
frament in every way possible, including 
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the furnishing of statistical information. 
Government officials should realize, how- 
ever, that all this entails added work 
and costs at a time when costs are high 
and labor scarce. Questionnaires should 
be limited to those which will perform 
a real purpose. 


The Nutritional Program 


Wholesale grocers, flour. distributors 
and others engaged in the food industry 
who may wonder just where their busi- 
nesses can be made to fit in with the 
Federal Security Agency’s nutritional 
campaign should recognize, first, that 
if the campaign is to be successful it 
must be conducted on a serious note and 
not as a food fad, and, second, that it 
will be a long range undertaking. Efforts 
may be made to market fly-by-night pan- 
aceas in a day, but changing a nation’s 
eating habits is an entirely different 
matter. 

We have previously written in this 
column that flour distributors are for- 
tunate in that their product has for 
generations been recognized as a basic 
food. The enrichment program has 
brought it before the public eye more 
prominently than for many years. While 
flour millers, through consumer adver- 
tising, and retail grocers, because of 
their personal contact with housewives, 
may be expected to take a more active 
part in this program, nevertheless whole- 
salers can also be helpful. 

As nutritional advertising and pub- 
licity material becomes available they 
can work closely with their retail custom- 
ers in seeing that such material is brought 
to the attention of consumers. They can 
also see that flour is emphasized in ac- 
cordance with its importance. Finally, 
they can lend their influence in making 
certain that the program is presented 
in a sound, dignified manner, and not 
as a circus stunt, in the communities 
they serve. 


Grocers Widen Distribution 


Because of the elimination of many 
foods formerly using large quantities of 
tin and rubber in their packaging, 
wholesale grocers are confronted with 
a sharp curtailment in the items they 
normally distribute. Many are attempt- 
ing to compensate for this loss, accord- 
ing to a survey released by the National 
American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, by adding such articles as work 
clothing, household appliances and other 
items heretofore unrelated to the whole- 
sale grocery business. 

Certainly no fault can be found with 
their effort to make up for lost business, 
but there is a danger in going too far 
afield from their normal functions. The 
American public will continue to eat, 
even though not out of tin cans. Fur- 
thermore, many basic foods, such as 
flour, have not been affected by packag- 
ing shortages, and probably will be in 
greater demand as time goes on. 

When wholesale grocers add items to 
their lines which normally are distributed 
by wholesale dry goods or drug houses, 
they are simply widening the scope of 
competition, and may expect retaliatory 
measures. The total volume of food 
consumed in this country will, if anything, 
increase, and it seems to us that the 
logical course for wholesale grocers to 
pursue is to push harder than ever the 
foods that are available. Flour is an 
excellent example of such foods. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YorE City 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
‘CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 











GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


Ajtai. port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 




















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR ~- CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: “Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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Millers | 
Since 
1776 


SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 
high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











CENTRAL BAG & BurcaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD, 


CHICAGO 


NEED FOR CO-ORDINATED 
FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
CITED BY PAUL WILLIS 


New York, N. Y.—A co-ordinated food 
administration should be established im- 
mediately to handle the problems of the 
food industry, Paul S. Willis, president 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, declared here at the recent 
National Delicatessen Show. Charging 
that the industry is too important to be 
“orphan,” Mr. Willis 


spoke feelingly of the needs of such an 


dealt with as an 


authority to deal with the serious short- 
ages of food machinery and packaging 
materials which face the industry. 

“Food is of no value to our armed 
forces and the civilian population,” he 
said, “without the necessary machinery 
and containers to process and pack it.” 

With the industry in the most critical 
position in its history, there is no one 
in Washington with authority to get quick 
and effective action for the manufactur- 
ers, he stated. 

Edwin P. Geauque, executive director 
of the National Grocers Institute, an- 
other speaker, told his hearers that 25% 
of all food is thrown away because of 
ignorance in handling in stores and in 
homes, thus hastening the day of over- 
all rationing. He pointed out the con- 
nection between poor diet and poor 
health that is robbing the country of 
many working days. 

Other speakers included Daniel P. 
Woolley, New York commissioner of 
markets; Richard Borden, of the Borden 
Co; and Master Serg. Thomas Del Vec- 
chio, senior instructor of the quarter- 
master corps school for bakers and cooks 
at Governors Island. 

At the closing session a bronze plaque 
was presented to the General Foods 
Corp., as the “manufacturer of the year” 
award. About 70 manufacturers exhib- 
ited at the three-day show, including An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Borden Cheese Co., 
Drake Baking Co., Fischer Baking Co., 
General Foods Corp., General Baking 
Co., National Biscuit Co., Swift & Co., 
Thomas Baking Co. and the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARMERS OF SOUTHWEST 
PAYING FOR FARM HOMES 


Wicuira, Kawnsas.—Farmers of the: 


Southwest are paying for their homes 
and farms instead of speculating as they 
did in the last World War, according to 
C. G. Shull, president of the Federal 
Land Bank of Wichita, which covers 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and Texas. 
He said since the outbreak of the war 
in 1939 the outstanding loans of this bank 
had decreased from $220,000,000 to $195,- 
000,000. The amount in this bank’s fu- 
ture payment fund on mortgages not yet 
due amounts to $500,000. 

Conditions were just the reverse in 
the first World War, he reported. He 
said that farmers of the Southwest and 
of the entire country went in for land 
speculation and from 1914 until the prices 
of farm commodities began to break in 
the 1920’s farm indebtedness increased 
until it exceeded $12,000,000,000 for the 
nation as a whole. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ELEVATOR GOING UP 
Jansen & Son are erecting a new grain 
elevator at Lincoln, Cal. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








*“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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ENRICHMENT GAINING, PIEDMONT 
MILLERS HEAR; ASK ODT RELIEF 


Return Load Requisite of Trucking Order Worries Millers—Trend 
Toward Enrichment of All Family Flours, Convention 
Told by Nutrition Leaders 


Ricumonp, Va.—The recent ODT 
ruling providing that vehicles must be 
loaded to 100% of capacity in all de- 
liveries and to 75% of capacity on the 
return trip, which has been criticized 
as impossible by many millers, was dis- 
cussed by Al Kreuger, of the Millers 
National Federation, before the conven- 
tion of the Piedmont Millers Associa- 
tion May 14 and 15. 

There is rarely anything millers could 
haul back to their mills after making 
deliveries or anything near them to 
make up a 75% load, he said. Mr. 
Kreuger pointed out that this problem 
has come to the attention of ODT offi- 
cals and is now under consideration. 
He felt sure that some action would be 
taken before the June 1 date to better 
the situation. 

He also discussed price regulations 
and their effect and application to ceil- 
ings on flour products. The big issue, 
he said, faced by millers today is that of 
four enrichment, especially by small 
millers. He showed that the nation- 
wide current stimulation by the various 
nutrition programs is doing much to 
speed the trend to 100% enrichment of 
family flours. At present, he said, 
about 40% of all flour sold is of the 
enriched variety. 

Dr. William Sebrell, deputy assistant 
director of the nutrition division, Wash- 
ington, urged all millers voluntarily to 
turn to the manufacture of enriched 
and whole grain flours before it is made 
mandatory by legislation. 

He pointed out that although high- 
priced flour is usually enriched and 
cheaper grades are not, the nutritional 
needs of the lower income groups, the 
consumers of the lower priced flour, 
require enriched grades. This is the 
challenge put before the milling indus- 
try, he said, from the standpoint of 
public health. 

M. A. Briggs, of the Austin-Heaton 
Co, Durham, N. C., discussed the recent 
national federation meeting, and C. B. 
Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C., spoke on the South 
Carolina flour enrichment law. He pre- 
dicted that the entire industry would 
be compelled by law to enrich their 
flour before the end of the year. 

Harvey J. Owens, of the Quarter- 
master General’s Office, Chicago, stated 
in an address on government flour 
purchasing, that enriched flour was be- 
ing obtained for the men in the armed 
services. 

William J. Casey, of the Research 
Institute of America, Washington, dis- 
cussed price freezing by the OPA and 
told what industry could expect. He 
said that every business could expect 
& “squeeze” between rising costs and 
fixed prices, the squeeze intensified by 
the threat of dwindling volumes of busi- 
hess coming as a result of shortage of 
materials, supplies and machinery. 

“The only answer,” he said, “for you 
in the milling industry in the Piedmont 
area is to adjust, and adjust fast. A 
financially sick business cannot do its 
job in the war effort.” He warned that 


the cost of wheat “will not stand still,” 
and pointed out that “as mill margins 
narrow, OPA expects you to adjust by 
slashing overhead; when you have gone 
the limit on this, the next move is to 
ask OPA for relief.” 

Robert Davis, of the W. A. Davis 
Milling Co., High Point, N. C., offered 
arguments for a wider margin of profit 
through flour sales. He called atten- 
tion to the increased cost of manufac- 
ture through increased taxes, labor, 
trucking and material costs. 

W. A. Henderson, Henderson Roller 
Mills, Monroe, N. C., was re-elected 
president of the association. Other offi- 
cers, all of whom were re-elected, are 
W. R. Sutherland, Laurinburg (N. C.) 
Milling Co., first vice president; H. H. 
Gillum, of T. O. Gillum & Co., Madison 
Mills, Va., second vice president, and S. 
F. Poindexter, Richmond, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The following were named directors, 
to serve three years: T. J. George, Stu- 
art (Va.) Milling & Grocery Co; D. A. 
Quattlebaum, Jr., Bishopville (S. C.) 
Milling Co., and Stowe Moody, Inter- 
state Milling Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROGRAM TO INSURE FOOD 
FOR NEW YORK UNDER WAY 


New York, N. Y.—Representatives of 
the states of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania started a course last 
week which will train them to operate 
highway control stations to be set up as 
safeguards for New York’s food supply 
during war emergencies. After complet- 
ing the course, the group will supervise 
personnel training in their own states 
for the 27 stations now planned on pri- 
mary highways leading to this city. 

Daniel P. Woolley, commissioner of 
markets, is in charge of the general plans 
and has organized commodity groups. 
The plans call for alternate routes to 
direct food supplies to the city and al- 
ternate plants in the event the original 
buildings are destroyed or put out of 
running order. 

Hyman Waitzman, vice president of the 
Purity Bakeries Corp. and president of 
the New York Bakers Club, is chairman 
of the committee representing the bak- 
ing industry. S. R. Strisik, S. R. Strisik 
Co., president of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, heads the 
group representing the flour industry. 
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ANTITRUST CHARGES MADE 
AGAINST GROCERY FIRMS 


Denver, Coro.—An indictment against 
four wholesale grocery firms and five 
individuals has been returned by a fed- 
eral grand jury in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The indictment alleges criminal conspir- 
acy to violate the Sherman antitrust law. 

Defendants are Utah Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., Salt Lake City; John Scowcroft 
& Sons Co., Ogden, Utah; Syms Utah 
Grocery Co., Salt Lake City; Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution, operat- 
ing a wholesale grocery business under 


the name of Zion’s Wholesale Grocery 
Co. 

Indictment charges defendants con- 
spired to restrain trade by “continuously 
(since on or about February, 1935,) en- 
gaging in a wrongful and unlawful com- 
bination and conspiracy to establish, 
maintain and enforce an agreed upon, 
arbitrary, artificial and unreasonable pol- 
icy and program of distribution for the 
purpose and with the intent of unlaw- 
fully restricting and prohibiting compe- 
tition.” 

Defendant companies sell three fourths 
of all grocery store items handled in the 
Salt Lake trade area. 
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DR. PRICE, USDA ENGINEER, 
HEAD OF FIRE ASSOCIATION 


D. C—Dr. David J. 
Price, chemical engineer of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry ,and_ Engi- 
neering, who was elected president of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City on May 14, is 
widely known as an authority on causes 
and prevention of farm fires and on 
farm and industrial dust explosions. 
He has carried on engineering research 








WASHINGTON, 





Dr. David J. Price 


for 30 years in the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Mines. 

During World War I, Dr. Price con- 
ducted an emergency dust explosion and 
fire prevention campaign for the U. S. 
Grain Corporation to keep down losses 
of grain and foodstuffs in storage and 
shipment. He has studied and reported 
on many of the large explosion disasters 
of recent years, including those in a 
variety of industrial plants, grain ele- 
vators, and the disastrous gas explosion 
in the school building at New London, 
Texas, in 1937, in which 293 lives were 
lost. He has studied farm fires of 
various types, including those produced 
by spontaneous heating of hay and other 
products, and developed methods for 
control and prevention of dust explo- 
sions in grain threshing machines and 
of fires in cotton gins. 

Research by Dr. Price also has in- 
cluded methods of producing fuel gas 
from grain straw and design of me- 
chanical equipment for industrializing 
chemical processes. He directed engi- 
neering work in the design and con- 
struction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s four regional research labora- 
tories. 
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CCC TAKES OVER 
1941 LOAN WHEAT 


Approximately 197,000,000 Bus Acquired— 
Corporation Sells 1,560,000 Bus in 
Recent Offer 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. recently sold ap- 
proximately 1,560,000 bus of 1941 crop 
warehouse stored wheat which was not 
redeemed April 30, the maturity date 
of the loans. 

In accordance with the announcement 
previously made, the warehouse stored 
wheat held under loan which was not 
sold was acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at the face value of the 
notes, plus interest and carrying eharges. 
Approximately 197,000,000 bus of wheat, 
it is estimated, were taken over in this 
manner in satisfaction of loans. 

Wheat from the 1941 crop held under 
loan in farm storage, it was announced, 
may be resealed until April 30, 1943, 
or may be repossessed any time prior to 
July 1, 1942. All 1941 farm stored wheat 
not redeemed on which loans are not 
extended will become the property of 
Commodity Credit Corp. immediately up- 
on delivery to an accepted warehouse. 
On May 9, loans were outstanding on 
approximately 99,896,000 bus of this farm 
stored wheat. In addition, loans were 
outstanding on approximately 3,000,000 
bus of wheat from the 1940 crop resealed 
on farms. This wheat must be redeemed 
by July 1 or delivered to Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

Preliminary reports indicate that un- 
der the 1941 program recently completed, 
loans were reported made on a total 
of 365,336,000 bus of wheat, including 
118,658,000 bus stored on the farm and 
246,678,000 bus stored in warehouses. 
Loans have been repaid on about 51,000,- 
000 bus, of which about 16,000,000 bus 
were farm stored and 35,000,000 were 
warehouse stored. Prior to April 30, 
the maturity date of the loans, about 
15,500,000 bus were delivered to the cor- 
poration in satisfaction of loans, includ- 
ing approximately 2,400,000 bus from 
farm storage and 13,100,000 bus from 
warehouse storage. Sales May 5 and 
previous sales for feed of the 1941 wheat 
have amounted to about 3,100,000 bus. 
At the present time, approximately 1,- 
300,000 bus of excess quota wheat from 
the 1941 are held in warehouses 
under loans which have been 


crop 
extended 
for another year. 

Stocks of wheat owned by the corpora- 
tion amount to approximately 210,400,000 
bus from the 1941 crop as of May 9. 
In addition, approximately 109,300,000 
bus from the 1939 and 1940 crops were 
held as of the same date in pools to 
be sold for the account of the producers. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORT SALES 
Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week reached almost 
1,250,000 bus, and approximately 1,000,- 
000 bus were taken by neutral buyers. 
It was believed that all of this was for 
shipment to Portugal. All of the wheat 
sold was Nos. 1 and 2 northern, chiefly 
for shipment from United States At- 
lantic seaboard ports. Exporters covered 
a share of this in the local pit, but trad- 
ing in wheat futures continued draggy 
and light in volume. Some scattered 
buying was traced to Canadian and 
American mills. 
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ontana wheat production 
for the ten years prior to 
1910 made a yearly aver- 
age of only 3,495,000 bushels. 
Now. Montana is the third largest 
wheat-producing state in the 
Union. 


ontana Flour Mills Com=*~ 
M pany was organized in 
1911—almost exactly co- 
incident with the beginning of 
commercial wheat development 
in the state. Our Company can 
be said to have grown up with 
wheat production in Montana. 


APPHIRE FLOUR is the prod- 
uct of thirty years of constant 
study and laboratory re- 
search in the milling of this fine 


o = 


We invite inquiries 
from bakers everywhere 





uantity is usually obtained 

at the expense of quality. 

but in Montana wheat pro- 
duction we have the exception 
that proves the rule. 
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FALLS, MONT. 











He INDICATE 
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SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 














AcmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 








EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.< 
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Better Publicity in World War | 


By Bliss Isely 


With Illustrations from the Author’s Private Collection of War Posters 


HE people of the United States 
have a long way to go before they 
attain the emotional fervor that 
prevailed in the other World War, when 
men and women became so excited that 
they turned informer against their own 
suspected them of 
failing to support the war effort. 

the lack of the crusading 
spirit is due to the fact that the ad- 
ministration has adopted a different pub- 
licity policy, with all news emanating 
from Washington where a staff of pub- 
licity men work. Possibly it may be 
due to the failure of the administration 
to give to the press complete casualty 
lists. It may be that the emotions will 
be moved more by the time that our 
troops are more fully engaged with the 
enemy. 


neighbors if they 


Possibly 


To me, at any rate, the publicity set- 
up of the other World War 
superior to what we have now. 


seems 
Expert 
men were 
They came 
from all parties and knew what to do 
to move the public, because they had 
had experience. 
war effort was represented by state 
publicity men, which are lacking in this 
war except as volunteers do the work. 
There were state 


advertising and _ publicity 


brought to Washington. 


In addition each civilian 


representatives for 
Liberty Bonds, Savings Stamps, the Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army, the Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A. and the Food Admin- 
istration. 

A few days ago I ran over a pub- 
licity book for the food administration 
for Kansas. It included clippings from 
local newspapers and it contained many 
local items, originating in Kansas, as 
opposed to those which merely came 
from far-off Washington. The Food 


Administration publicity differed from 
all the others. 


The others were carried 


ED a FIGHTER 
Eat only what you need — 

‘Waste nothing — 
That he and his family 
_ may have enoug 


oh 


on for the purpose of raising money. 
The Food Administration was organized 
to save food, and the publicity was di- 
rected to the task of showing the public 
that appetites had to be controlled. 
Heading Food Administration pub- 
licity was Ben Allen, a former Pike 
County boy, who rose in the newspaper 
world until he headed the Associated 
Press in London. He was there when 
Herbert Hoover took over Belgian re- 


lief in 1914. 
about publicity. 


Hoover knew nothing 
This was natural, for 
all his life had been spent in mining 
camps. Allen had assisted him in rais- 
ing money at the opening of the war 
so that stranded fellow 
could get home. 

knew that the Associated 
Press was a big organization and there- 
fore figured that Allen was a big news- 
paper man who could handle publicity, 
It often happens that a good news mee 


is poor at publicity, but Allen clicked 


countrymen 


Hoover 











dont waste food 
while others starve! 
ee Serene eee + 


from the first. He made of Hoover a 
household name, for he realized that the 
best way to dramatize Belgian 
was to create a hero as Shakespeare 
did in his plays. 
Belgian relief around the 
was doing so much to end human suf- 
fering. 

When we entered the war in 1917, 


relief 


Allen built news of 
hero who 


President Wilson thought: “Who but 
Howuver” could handle the food admin- 
istration. He brought Hoover to Amer- 


ica and Hoover brought along Ben Al- 
len, who never gave publicity to him- 
self and whose name is today unknown, 
but who organized the publicity and 
more than any other man—including 
Hoover—made food denial popular. It 
is due to the Hoover mental process that 
he felt it was improper to take his 
friends of the Food Administration into 
the administration after he had }ecome 
President. In addition to Allen 
a number of fine publicity men in his 
Washington office who knew how to get 
a favorable press. Hoover passed them 
all over when he selected his private 
secretaries. With a favorable press, his 
administration might have been more 
popular and more successful. Perhaps 
he did not know how important Allen 
had been to him in the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

How thoroughly the public was sold 
on the Food Administration for food 
saving is well illustrated by the case 
of a farmer living near Emporia. He 
had migrated from Germany 40 years 
before the World War and had taken 
out citizenship papers. His sons and 
daughters read the Emporia Gazett¢ and 


he had 


(Continued on page 49.) 
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In buying flour you almost invariably get just 
what you pay for. 


“Bargains in flour usually are for the benefit 
and profit of the seller. 


We do not offer them in “I-H Milled’’ flours. 


What we do most straightforwardly offer is 
careful wheat selection, exact and painstaking 
milling and absolutely no juggling with grades 
to suit the price. 


Nothing else is worthwhile,—either for us or 
for the distributor who buys the flour. 


So these flours will serve you well and de- 
pendably. 


We assure you security and value. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Like the Little Man on the Stair 
Special Bargains in Flour Are Rarely There 


| The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 





Lang noun 
INSTITUTE 
e: Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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NEW METHODS 
FOR AN OLD JOB 


The Remodeled Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Unit at Alton, Ill. 





* _ 


By Edgar S. Miller 


Technical Editor of THe NortHWESTERN MILLER 


The building of a new flour mill, 
even though it is new only in the sense 
that the machinery installed is fresh 
from the shops of the manufacturers 
and has not been used before, never 
fails to arouse the interest of millers 
the world over. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to follow the construction of a 
plant of this type and quite another to 
examine, as closely as circumstances will 
permit, the equipment and operation of 
a mill that is “new” because many of 
the more important machines are new 
in principle and because their perform- 
ance represents distinctly new methods 
of carrying out conventional procedure 
the purpose of which is to manufacture, 
with the greatest possible certainty and 
wheat flour that conforms 
to the preferences and meets the re- 
American people. 
Such a mill is the unit recently put 
into operation by the Stanard-Tilton 
Division of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
at Alton, II. 

It should be emphasized that the tech- 
nical staff of Russell-Miller is not spon- 


economy, 


quirements of the 


soring a new milling process, either at 
Alton or elsewhere. Every new idea 
every new machine in- 


stalled were born and developed as a 


adopted and 


means of carrying out the “gradual re- 
duction” system of milling with maxi- 
mum efficiency. The wheat to be milled 
is separated from foreign materials and 
freed from all manner of dirt as thor- 
oughly as the best machines available 
can do it. The cleaned mill-mix is con- 
ditioned by apparatus operating to bring 
scientific principles into action and per- 
mit the ready and accurate control of 
conditions by the operator. The grain 
is broken by pairs of corrugated rolls 
and the chop is separated by gyratory 
sifters, and the separates, freed from 
flour, are graded and purified before 


SSOOOOOOooOOOCOo 


The top picture shows J. R. Mulroy, 
manager of the Alton plant, and Harold 
Oldsby, superintendent. Others may be 
identified by the following numbers: 

1. Major Howe observes the work a pair 
of rolls is doing. 

2. Harold Oldsby seems pleased with the 
performance of a “Purograder.” 

3. V. E. Fisher, in charge of the Alton 
laboratory. 

4. Waneta Wallace, one of Mr. Fisher's 
laboratory assistants. 

5. Harold Oldsby shows Edgar Miller how 
the “Purograder” operates. 

6. R. J. Elder, second miller, with a 
Forster Finisher-Duster in the background. 

7. Frank Bonfield, assistant superintend- 
ent, standing by the big Forster Conditioner 
taking care of the mill-mix for the new 
unit. 

8. A snapshot showing the roll exhaust- 
ing arrangement for two rows of roller mills. 
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those that are to be reduced are sent to 
the reduction rolls. Finally, the residues 
of both the breaking and reducing sys- 
tems are “dusted” before delivery to the 
offal packers, to recover as much as 
good practice dictates of the flour and 


flour-bearing material left on them by 
the rolls. 

The newest machines representing ad- 
vanced ideas are the “Purograders,” de- 
veloped and manufactured by Hart-Car- 
ter Co., of Minneapolis. The “Puro- 
grader” may properly be termed “revo- 
lutionary” without any display of sen- 
sationalism; for while its purpose is to 
free the separates produced hy the 
break rolls and their sifter 
from offal, grade them and deliver them 


sections 


to rolls for further reduction, the man- 
ner in which the operations are carried 
out is in fact a direct reversal of that 
employed by the sieve purifier which 
held almost undisputed sway in the 
field of flour milling for more than a 
half. century. 

The “Purograder” is unquestionably 
a superbly engineered machine. The 
principles of its operation are simple. 
Briefly, the unpurified 
breaking are introduced, through an au- 


separates of 


tomatic feeder, into a smooth-lipped in- 
verted cone which is revolved at a con- 
trollable speed best suited to the circum- 
stances. Centrifugal tendency 
these separates upward and outward. 
Like projectiles, they describe parabolic 
paths as the force of gravity acts upon 
them, but the paths of the different 
particles are modified by two separate 
factors. One is the resistance of the 
body of air through which they travel; 
the other is the balance between mo- 


throws 


mentum and the force with which grav- 
ity acts. 

Grading is accomplished by arranging 
a slotted table to receive the falling 
separates, the different slots leading to 
spouts. The operator controls the se- 
lection through adjustment of ingenious 


selectors, which are actuated by small 


knobs under his hand as. he observes 
the results through a small widow. 
Just below them are the spouts to which 
the graded middlings are routed. In ac- 
cordance with the laws of physics, ran 
particles fall nearest the center o1 the 
machine, since they have less momentum 
and are also less able to overcome the 
resistance offered by the air. This sepa- 
rate is routed directly to feed, and not 
back into the breaking or reducing sys- 
tem. 

The “Purograder” is distinctly not 
an “aspirator.” A small amount of ait, 
under positive control, is drawn from 
the center of the device, assisting in the 
flow of the branny flakes to their prop- 
er channel and providing ventilation, and 
the millers who have used the machine 
extensively hold that one of its chief 
virtues is that it does not take moisture 
from those portions of the stocks which 
can least afford to lose it. 

Next in point of “newness” is the 
Forster conditioning- equipment. App 
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ratus conditioning has been widely used 
in Europe for 25 years or more, but 
in 1988 a prominent European engi- 
neer stated frankly, at an A.O.M. con- 
vention, that all were faulty for one 
particular reason. He then predicted 
that American engineers, with their wide 
knowledge of “air conditioning,” would 
eventually solve the problem and elim- 
inate that fault. He did not know it, 
but at the moment he spoke the de- 
velopment of the Forster Conditioner 
was well under way and the fault 
had been eliminated. Russeiu-Miller put 
the conditioner through a long series of 
tests before the building of the new 
milling unit at Alton was commenced, 
and it is significant that this plant is 
not provided with “tempering” equip- 
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At the right is a view of the grinding 
foor in the new Alton unit whfch_ re- 
cently started producing flour. Below are 
a line of Purograders in operation and 
the big steam engine that will drive both 
milling units. The bottom panel shows a 
corner of the sifter floor, a view of the 
company’s new offices and two Haaky 
milling separators. 


SOOO 


ment and has no other means than the 
Forster system to condition the wheat 
ground, 

There are a number of innovations 
worthy of note incorporated in the de- 
sign of this new mill. Among them are 
milling separators and scourers devel- 
oped within the past five years by 
Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. These 
deviate from the “conventional” in many 
ways. Separation of particles longer 
than wheat berries is accomplished by 
vertical revolving screen cylinders, the 
motion of which “straightens out” oats, 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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Three Years of Experience With 


Federal Crop Insurance 





AREFUL review and appraisal of 
¥ the experiences of the three-year- 

old Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
are given by J. C. Clendenin, of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
in his study, “Federal Crop Insurance 
in Operation.” The study is published as 
Vol. XVIII, No. 6, of the Wheat Studies 
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of the Food Research Institute, Stan- 
ford University, California. It is the 
March, 1942, issue of the series. The 
price per copy is $1.25. 

This study of the government’s crop 
insurance enterprise contains a summary 
view of the program; discusses the ele- 
ments of the insurance contract, the ac- 


tuarial features, administration, extent 
of participation, other public policy as- 
pects and operating finances; and pre- 
sents the author’s concluding observations. 
An appendix contains tables of FCIC sta- 
tistics and a history of crop insurance, 
other than FCIC, in this and foreign 
countries. 








Into the mixer go your ingredients. 


Out of the mixer come your doughs. .. doughs 
that can be no better than the flour you put 
into them. Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers are uni- 


GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 
« MINNEAPOLIS 
» KANSAS CITY 
«BUFFALO 


formly good flours. The doughs move smoothly 
through the machines. The bread is good bread. 


STAN DARD 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


BAKERY FLOURS 


BEGINS 


AT THE MIXER 
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The three years of federal all-risk 
wheat crop insurance have demonstrated 
the attractiveness of such insurance ty 
a substantial number of farmers, My 
Clendenin observes at the outset. The 
insured percentage of acreage seeded 
was between 17 and 18 in 1940 and 194) 
and will be larger in 1942. 

It is pointed out that actuarial data 
and certain operating procedures of the 
corporation are not yet in good order. 
Despite fair crop years in 1939 and 1949 
and a very good one in 1941, loss jp. 
demnities have each year greatly exceed- 
ed premium receipts. Improvements are 
being made, and it should be possible to 
eliminate underwriting losses reasonably 
soon, the author believes, although in 
voluntary program, it is not likely that 
premium receipts can be made to cover 
loss indemnities and full operating ex- 
penses. 

At present the insurance is less widely 
utilized in hazardous areas, where pre- 
mium rates are-high, than in low risk 
areas. The security it provides is con- 
venient rather than essential to most of 
those now insured, but general partici- 
pation would add much to the economic 
stability of many individuals and com- 
munities. The present volume of par- 
ticipation is inadequate to accomplish 
these ends on a wide scale. 

The venture still faces problems 1n- 
volving both general policies and operat- 
ing techniques, Mr. Clendenin reports. 
Justification for indefinite continuance 
and expansion awaits the solution of 
these problems. 


CROPS OR INDEMNITIES SOUGIIT 

In presenting a summary view of the 
federal crop insurance program, the au- 
thor explains that it is intended to pro- 
vide machinery for insuring growing 
crops against damage by 
structive forces. The objective is a form 
of protection which virtually assures that 
normal farming operations will result in 


natural de- 


salable crops or equivalent indeninities. 
The government entered this field in 
1939, pursuant to the terms of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Act of 1938, which 
created the Federal Crop 
Corp. Financed by the United States 
Treasury, the FCIC has authority to sell 
and administer all-risk crop insurance 
in’ the United States. The original act 
limited operations to wheat, and under 
this limitation insurance was offered on 
the 1939, 1940 and 1941 harvests. In 
s well, 


Insurance 


1942 cotton crops are insurable 
but Mr. Clendenin’s review of experi- 
ence to date necessarily deals only with 
wheat. 

The plan is extremely simple. [nsur- 
ance is available for voluntary purchase 
by any “wheat producer” to cover his 
interest in the crop. Both premiums 
and possible loss payments are calculated 
in bushels of wheat to keep the yield 
hazard separate from price movements. 
The policy is a one-year contraci which 
guarantees to indemnify the insured pre 
ducer to the extent that his cro) falls 
short of 75% of the computed no ial or 
average yield of his farm. The pro 
ducer is obligated to use only fields suit- 
able for wheat, to use a proper «!ount 
of good seed, to care for the cro} in 4 
normal manner, and to notify the cor 
poration before threshing if an insured 
loss appears likely. 

The insurance does not cover either 
the quality or the value of the crop: 
The actual production on a farm is 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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The Perfect ‘tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


Enriched ? 
Certainly! 




















The Sensible Thing to Do with a Second Best Hand 
ls to Throw It Into the Discards 


We do not know much about gambling out here in the 
country, but we do know a fellow cannot win backing 


second bests. 

















This is equally true of new deals, old deals and of deals 


in flour. 

And that is why we make “Thoro-Bread Flour” always 
and invariably first best, top best, what many folks 
know as “The Perfect Flour.” 


That also is why we assure distributors they can take 
“Thoro-Bread Flour” in complete confidence that it will 


repeat and build and grow into a fine, profitable business. 
We do not just sit out here and think this. We know it 
from our own records of many distributors who have 


made it work just exactly that way. 





Won’t Hurt You to Try It. 


AOHOLD OF STERLING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 

















1000 Barres Daily 
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A DUST-BOWL PATRIOT 

Dan Sullivan, president of the Kansas 
Grain, Feed and Seed Growers Asso- 
ciation, which held its annual meeting 
recently in Dodge City, Kansas, hails 
from Ulysses, in Grant County, which 
is only 40 miles from the western bound- 
ary of the state, in the heart of the 
now grass-green dust bowl. In fact, he 
was the first white child born in that 
county, and there is no better living 
example of the spirit of Americanism 
for which our sons are asked to offer 
their lives. 

Dan Sullivan grew up in a home on 
the range, in a soddy. Cattle and ranch- 
ing were his first interest. When the 
Santa Fe Railway extended their lines 
into his county, in 1922, he built a 
grain elevator, and now, with his brother 
and sons, operates six grain elevators. 
But though grain and its allied lines 
may be called his first interest, he has 
always operated the old ranch and would 
not feel at home unless he had two or 
three thousand cattle dotting the _hill- 
sides. He wintered 10,000 sheep this 
last winter, grazing them on the fine 
wheat the restored 
range that was consigned to desert by 


pastures and on 


the experts only a few months ago. 
Of course, he farms wheat extensively. 
When .not occupied with livestock or 
agriculture he turns his hand to gas 
wells and he owns a number of them 
in the largest known gas field in the 
world, of which his ranch is the north- 
western boundary. He also takes a day 
off once in a While to serve on the bank 
board. : 

Public-spirited, he served as mayor of 
his town and as a Democrat represent- 
ed his county two terms in the state 
legislature. Nurtured in the Catholic 
church, when the Methodist cliurch, some 
years ago, wished to build a community 
church he headed the list with a sub- 
scription of $1,000, and before he knew 
it was chairman of the finance commit- 
tee to help erect a beautiful structure. 

The year of 1923 was one of crop 
failure. There was the problem of seed 
The Santa Fe Railway offered 
to advance funds to banks for 
seed wheat, but wanted the local banker 
to indorse the notes. 


wheat. 
local 


The conservative 
banker hesitated. Dan Sullivan 
said, “I’ll do it,’ and the then frontier 
furnished seed. In 1927 
another crop failure loomed, and since 
the county was still in the pioneer stage 


home 


county was 
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as a farming community, Sullivan fur- 
nished wheat on shares, or staked the 
grower with a direct loan, any way to 
get the county seeded. 

Notwithstanding the years of the dust 
bowl and in face of the perils of busi- 
ness and agriculture in a western com- 
munity, Sullivan not only has been gen- 
erous and openhanded but has prospered 
in it all. Your correspondent recalls 
the remark of a German Mennonite 
farmer some years agy who had been 
the recipient of Sullivan’s helpful coun- 
sel together with some needful credit 
to carry him over a tough year. “I 
joost love dat man, Dan Sullivan,’ was 
his way of expressing his esteem. 

C. C. Isery. 
WARTIME FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION 

There seems to be little doubt but that 
there will soon be created in Washing- 
ton a Food Administration, to take over 
all activities in connection with food 
production, processing, manufacture, re- 
tailing and distribution. 

Admittedly, such a job is tremen- 
dous, but apparently all branches of the 
food industry generally recognized that 
one over-all agency dealing with food 
and food commodities might be prefer- 
able to present necessity for dealing 
with so many agencies attempting now 
to manage foods production, food prices, 
business methods and government buy- 
ing. 

The name of Milo Perkins as possible 
food administrator keeps popping up in 
all discussions, and certainly there is 
no man either within or without the 
administration who enjoys to a higher 
degree the respect and confidence of 
the entire food industry. 

From the largest manufacturing cor- 





poration to the smallest retailer, men 
have learned to depend on Milo Perkins. 
He has evidenced not only a thorough 
understanding of business and its prob- 
lems, but a deep-seated and _ straight 
thinking knowledge of wartime econom- 
ics. Though it is true that in his pres- 
ent position as a director of the United 
States Economic Warfare Board, he is 
important in both wartime and _ post- 
wartime planning, it is also true that he 
is the country’s outstanding nominee for 
the important job as food administra- 
tor. Undoubtedly all branches of the 
industry could and would rally whole- 
heartedly behind him, confident that in 
Milo Perkins they had a leader who— 
first of all—knew that the war must be 
won and could demand sacrifices of the 
food industry for the winning of the 
war which would be willingly given— 
and, secondly, that he would not demand 
unnecessary sacrifice to the point where 
food and the food industry would be so 
“strangled” that it could not exist 
through the war period.—National Gro- 
cers’ Bulletin. 
WHEAT FOR RUBBER 

It does seem to be rather late in the 
day for Secretary Wickard to make his 
recommendation for the conversion of 
80,000,000 bus of wheat into synthetic 
rubber. But if there is anything of 
which we have more than enough, it is 
wheat and if wheat can be turned into 


rubber the turning should start without ; 


delay. 

Our failure to utilize the alcohol avail- 
able from wheat and corn has been one 
of the mysteries which should be cleared 
up. Our sugar rationing is largely the 
result of the opposition of the large in- 
dustrial alcohol producers which make 
alcohol from molasses. On the surface, 
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the facts seem to be that we have ap 
enormous surplus of grain, for which 
there is not even adequate storage space, 
out of which we can make alcohol, and 
at the same time we have a shortage of 
sugar because the needed alcohol jg 
being made from molasses. This doesn't 
seem to add up to good sense. 

The farm problem which has defied 
solution for two decades is for the 
great part traceable to our grain surplus, 
We have been and still are paying grain 
farmers not to grow grain, but the sur- 
plus grows. If rubber can be made out 
of wheat, it would seem that we can 
solve three difficulties—the rubber, the 
sugar and the farm problem. 
apolis Tribune. 


GUNNERS ARE NEEDED, 700 
Anthony A. Williams, son of Dr. E. 
C. Williams, of Minneapolis, director 
of research for General Mills, Inc., wrote 
a poem while training to be a pilot in 
the RAF—where candidates who fail to 
make the grade as pilots become gun- 
ners or bombardiers. But “Tony” didn't 
flunk; he has become, since this was 
written, a full-fledged RAF pilot: 


Minne- 


If I must be a gunner 

Then, please God, give me grace 
That I may leave this station 
With a smile upon my face. 


I may have wished to be a pilot 
And you, along with me; 
But if we all were pilots 
Where would this air force be’ 


It takes guts to be a gunner 

And ride out into the tail 

When the Messerschmidts are coming 
And the slugs begin to wail. 


The pilot’s just the chauffeur, 
It’s his job to fly the plane; 
But it’s we who do the fighting, 
Though we may not get the fame. 


If they think that we'd do better 
As a gunner than observer 
Then let us be the quicker 
With our fingers on the trigger. 


But we're here to win this war 
And the job is to be done. 
Let’s forget our private feelings 
And get behind the gun. 

If I MUST be a gunner 

Then let me make this bet: 

V'll be the best gunner 
To leave this station yet. 
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WHOLESALE REALISM 


ESPITE multiplying uncertainties and difficul- 
D ties affecting all industry and trade as the result 
of the war effort, there are definite indications that 
the general improvement in flour milling conditions 
tentatively forecast in these comments several weeks 
ago now is well under way. 

It is true that the already large degree of con- 
trol exercised by government over both supplies and 
prices of wheat, in combination with ceilings on by- 
products prices and still unrevealed transportation 
problems, gives millers cause for great concern, with 
every day creating need for new guesses about what 
may be around the next corner. Yet in the back- 
ground there is encouraging promise that a sounder 
basis for conducting the entire business of flour mill- 
ing is being virtually forced upon the industry, pri- 
marily because of elimination of the many trading 
chances upon which millers have in recent years 
come to lean too heavily for their operating profits. 
Indeed, it well may be that this recent and long con- 
tinued high millfeed market may be the industry’s 
last fling, at least for the duration, at the perilous 
business of selling enormous quantities of flour and 
then depending upon “normal advance” in feed prices, 
not alone for profit but even for recovery of actual 
material, operating and selling costs. 

While millers have through many years quite 
frankly blamed themselves for continuing this “un- 
businesslike” practice of each year sending their ships 
out on long voyages to the trading antipodes with 
inadequate insurance, they are by no means wholly 
at fault. Wheat is a seasonal crop; and milling, 
with its inseparable accompaniment of wheat storage 
and hedging, is a seasonal business. Sales, it is true, 
continue the year around and production is fairly con- 
stant. Yet the whole pattern of the industry and its 
operation is seasonal. 

Furthermore, the growing concentration of flour 
buying, both for consumption by bakers and distribu- 
tion for family use, through the past score or so of 
years, has enforced vast changes in the milling indus- 
try’s policies and practices for which millers them- 
selves were not responsible. Where thousands of flour 
mills formerly had many thousands of small outlets 
for their products, each buying mainly against cur- 
rent needs, today there is but a small fraction 
numerically of these outlets, and the overwhelming 
majority of flour is sold for period shipment in lots 
of a few thousands up to hundreds of thousands of 
barrels. 

The buyer may not always be right but the buyer 
always has to be served. The result of this has been 
the growth of milling units to meet this altered situa- 
tion. This growth, while perhaps necessary and quite 
in keeping with changing times and manners, has not 
on the whole been beneficial to the industry. Price 
competition has, as every one knows, been intensified 
beyond all reason. While initially this was harmful 
only in the trading clash between large buying and 
slling units, gradually it has extended itself to in- 
clude the least consequential buyers and the smallest 
wits of milling. The latter have, as a matter of 
fact, largely disappeared from the picture, with lit- 
erally scores of formerly prosperous two hundred- to 
five or six hundred-barrel mills in every part of the 
country folding simply because they were unable to 
ll their products under cost and then depend upon 
full time production and fortunate trading adven- 
ture to earn a profit or even to remain solvent. 

Latterly, as every miller also knows, even the one 
hundred or so larger milling establishments have found 
the winds of a constant “buyers’ market” increasingly 
dificult to withstand. It should not be inferred that 
they are in any real peril. Yet most of them do feel 
the effects of the hard circumstance which compels 
them to operate on such thin margins that their 
Proper sales efforts suffer, and many now actually are 

ing upon storage of government controlled 
wheat for their “backlog” of earnings. This, we take 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


it, is a reasonably fair statement of the position of 
probably eighty per cent of the industry at the 
moment. 

But now we have a new factor, the result of 
increasing regulation by government as a part of the 
war program. Today, the speculative factor in wheat 
prices, including premiums and spreads in a gradu- 
ally drying up futures market, has come to depend 
almost wholly upon what the government has done, 
is doing or may do in future. The opportunity for 
any miller to profit through exercise of his market 
judgment still exists, but it is barely a glimmer with 
a complete blackout apparently impending. 

This is even truer of the price of milling by- 
products, which, for several recent years, has been the 
miller’s undependable reliance for a considerable part 
of his year’s earnings. Already moving narrowly 
under a ceiling, “long” feed profits now are quite 
obviously beyond the industry’s dreams. It is, of 
course, not impossible that the price hopes which 
have a way of springing eternal in millers’ breasts will 
cause some of them—should feed prices decline well 
under the ceiling—to become confident that they are 
bound to rise again to permitted limits and therefore 
they will sell a little flour on the basis of that hope. 
But already we hear suggestions that the ceiling 
may prove to be movable and lowered from time to 
time to forestall any renewed upward spiral. This is 
by no means impossible. 

So we come to the perfectly realistic picture of an 
industry soon to be without benefit of any hope of 
fortunate “breaks,” invisibles, happenings, peradven- 
tures or smiles of Lady Luck in its trading account. 
We see ahead an industry in which every member 
is going to look down the throat of the quite simple 
truth that mere cost recovery, to say nothing of 
profit, not present in any sale of his product at the 
moment of closing will not be there tomorrow or the 
day after or at any other time between now and 
judgment day. 

We have known millers who long have appeased 
their business consciences by grapevine computations 
involving the grinding of fifty-nine-pound wheat, sav- 
ings in accumulated applicable transit billing, package 
differential pick-ups, expectation of Sunday vperation 
and glowing faith in the feed market. We know 
fewer of them now than we did a few years ago. 
Indeed, some of those lads are no longer among our 
brother millers at all. Some are perhaps engaged in 
the sale of insurance at fixed and stable prices gotten 
out of the book. Others have gone to where the 
woodbine twineth or where rolls the Oregon. 

And most of those remaining we note are becoming 
harder, as becomes times when the whole world is 
hard and exceedingly ruthless. They are becoming 
increasingly disposed, when faced with appeasing 
argument as to why a preposterous offer for flour 
should be accepted, to ask “whadda you going to use 
for money to pay the loss?” That attitude is, in our 
observation, becoming somewhat general. We do not 
note it as a new spirit in the industry. We put it 
down in the book rather as an evidence of a certain 
new and exceedingly wholesome realism. 

All of this adds up, as we see it, to our opening 
observation that milling, as the result of changing 
times and conditions compelled by war, is moving 
along in the direction of becoming a sounder and 
better business. ‘There probably will be less romance 
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in it, less of the spirit of adventure, even possibly 
not quite so much fun. But it is likely to be more 
stable, and that is what every industry now should 
strive to be both in the nation’s interest and in its own. 
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TOLERANCE IN GOVERNMENT 


E have spent so much time and space through 

the years in criticizing, probably with no worth- 
while result, what we have regarded as fumbling’ mis- 
use of the authority of government, that we confess 
to a certain ineptness when we come to commending 
the fair and tolerant attitude of many officials now 
engaged in enforcement of the unwelcome regulations 
inevitably demanded by the war effort. 

Yet it is unquestionably true that, hard and ap- 
parently inconsiderate as most of these regulations 
appear to be, many authorities with whom the indus- 
tries with which we are associated recently have come 
into contact have shown a spirit of accommodation 
wholly foreign to what the public has become accus- 
tomed to as a part of the swaggering new-deal ad- 
ministration, This is quite clearly the case with such 
administrative agencies as the C.C.C. and C.E.A. in 
the Department of Agriculture. It is true in impor- 
tant divisions of the O.P.A., in the exceedingly tough 
job undertaken by the I1.C.C. and Mr. Eastman, very 
particularly true in the matter of flour buying for our 
armed forces, and in many other places. It is, of 
course, not at all the case with the set-ups having to 
do with labor. 

Nor are we able to extend this friendly blanket 
of plain citizen commendation to cover the top rank- 
ing satraps, too many of whom still are engaged in 
flashing their badges, throwing their weight about and 
yelling their favorite word “drastic.” Indeed, the 
thought struck us the other day that if, by some 
unimaginable miracle, all of these hot shots should 
awaken some morning to find themselves incapable of 
articulating this threatening word “drastic,” the 
powers of government almost would cease to function. 
Certainly their ideal of winning the war by disci- 
plining the people would break down because of their 
sheer ineffectiveness in scaring the hell out of some- 
body or something. 

Yet in the less exalted levels of official authority 
we are becoming accustomed to meeting reasonable 
men without village constable complexes who are eager 
to co-operate with people and industries affected by 
the constantly growing restraints upon our accustomed 
freedom of action. Two or three years ago the 
imagination could not picture, for instance, the au- 
thority of government meeting on level ground with 
the grain tradey»millers and carriers in efforts to 
solve the grave problem of handling the oncoming 
wheat harvest. In those days we would have seen 
only inspired producer-government conferences plan- 
ning how to get even with somebody, very much as 
we still find government labor leader conclaves con- 
sidering plans to obstruct. 

Unhappily we are not yet out in the free and open 
field of full co-operative effort. Politics still sways 
both policies and ‘acts, power still is associated with 
preference, strings still are pulled from behind the 
scenes, unfit men still come into authority, selfish 
interest continues to impede, patriotism still is used 
to forward ignoble purposes, foolish people always 
are with us and mere noise continues to be a great 
force in shaping the course of events. 

But we find a certain and, we have reason to 
hope, continuing decline in the mere bumptious exer- 
cise of authority, a sort of new well-meaningness in 
the effort to bring about desired ends without upend- 
ing all things merely to display the power to do so, 
Rather curiously, this seems to us to be coming about 
chiefly as the result of a greater number of ordinary 
people coming into the government service. We even 
hear that the little group of “make-America-overs” 
in Washington are becoming unhappy because of these 
things. That in itself is a good sign. 
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Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 
there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 
Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 
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THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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* LAND ARMY GIRLS IN TRAINING 7 








Harnessing the horse in the picture above are land army girls in training 
on Cannington Farm, Ontario, Canada. The farm, connected with the Can- 
nington agricultural college, is an ordinary farm about a mile from the school, 
where the girls work under the same conditions they will find when they are 
drafted to regular jobs. 








Bulletin on Greenbugs 
By A. W. Erickson 


HE year 1942 has seen a green- 

I bug infestation worth talking 
about, yet the wheat crop in a 
general way escaped. Oats and barley 


suffered more. In north central Texas 
and south central Oklahoma lies an area 
as large as the whole state of Kansas 
which has been practically denuded of 
oats, barley and wheat by this pesky 
bug, whose official name is “Toxoptera 
Grandarium,” alias “Spring Grain 
Aphid,” the common, green, sap-sucking 
plant louse. 

One or two greenbugs can be found 
most any year on some grain plants. 
However, it is not the one- and two-bug 


population which is damaging. It is 


when this bug population increases in, 


density per square inch of plant life 
until there are from 10 to 20 bugs per 
inch that trouble starts. 

The insects sting holes in the leaves 
and stalks. The wounded plants at first 
seem to stand still, unable to throw off 
the effect. The bugs multiply and in 
a few days the plants turn brown as 
if burned up from drouth. 
pens with ample moisture in the soil 
and temperatures between 40° and 60°. 


This hap- 


Greenbug infestations have developed 
from time to time depending on the 
temperatures during January and Feb- 


ruary. The most destructive of these 
outbreaks was in 1907. In that year 
they swept on north into Sumner 


County, Kansas, and severely damaged 
the wheat crop up to Wichita. North 


central Texas and all of Oklahoma had 
practically a complete loss of wheat. 
Oats and barley were destroyed as far 
north as McPherson in central Kansas. 

This year when I saw the devastat- 
ing effect on oats and barley I re- 
“sported that the wheat would not be 


The wheat 
and looked as 
When I came 


damaged as it was hardier. 
fields were then green 
if they would escape. 
back three weeks later the wheat not 
only severely attacked but the 
major part of it was dead and had 
been plowed up. 


was 


Greenbugs down a 


crop 


can really cut 
as any insect we 


and because they work during low ten- 


as fast have, 
peratures in cool weather the amount 
of damage they can do is misleading. 
Generally greenbug damage is under- 
estimated by the trade as well as by 
the crop reporter. As a rule the bugs 
parasite enemies multiply fast enough 
as the weather warms up so that the 
bugs are brought under control. 

In the area infested by greenbugs | 
estimate we have lost 500,000 acres of 
wheat. This, of course, is a small per 
centage of the hard wheat acreage of 
the six southwestern hard winter wheat 
states. The allotment in this area Was 
a little over 23,000,000 acres, 
seeded and volunteer acreages together 
total close to 24,500,000 acres. ‘The loss 
from greenbugs to date will not e& 
ceed 2%, but had they attacked the 


same land area in the state of Kansas 
1 


ind the 


their damaging effect would have burnet 
up close to 12,000,000 acres. 

I believe the greenbug dam 
again be so small in proportion to the 
whole crop that anyone stressing this 


ge will 


damage without careful consideration “ 
acreage involved and its geogr aphical 
position will be in the position of 
hollering “Wolf, wolf!’ This will pe™ 
haps not be the case with oats, because 
a much larger percentage of the south- 
western oats acreage has been damaged 
and the bugs have hurt_ oats fields 
much farther north than is the- ca 
with wheat. 
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POSITIVE PROOF! 
Home laundering completely removes 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 








WE have proved, time and again in our labo- 
ratories, that every trace of Bemis Washout Inks 
comes out of flour and feed bags in half the 
time it takes to wash the remaining flour or 
feed from the bag and remove the sizing from 
the cloth. Now we offer positive proof that 
these inks can be removed by ordinary home 
laundering without extra fuss or bother. The 
proof is in letters from over 400 housewives 
who express their appreciation for the ease with 
which Bemis Washout Inks vanish in the tub. 
We shall appreciate the opportunity of giving 
you full details about Bemis Washout Inks. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


600 So. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices: Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo - Chicago 
Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston 
Indianapolis- Kansas City- Los Angeles - Louis- 
ville - Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City 
Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh -« Salina - Salt 
Lake City - San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita 








pees eens 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO.,600 So. Fourth St.,St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send more facts about Bemis Washout Inks. 


Name 








Street 





City. State 





? 
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Company : 
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British National Loaf Results 
in Smaller Bread Consumption 


Lonpvon, Eno.—The immediate effect 
of the withdrawal of white bread and 
the edict that none other than bread con- 
taining at least 75% national wheatmeal 
flour shall be provided and eaten, is a 
falling off in the consumption of bread. 
This is admitted officially, the following 
statement having been made in Parlia- 
ment: 

“Since the national loaf was _ intro- 
duced statistics of the consumption of 
bread have been watched closely and it 
has been found that there has been a 
decline. This also applies to flour con- 
fectionery. 
.yet in a position to state whether the 


The ministry, however, is not 


decline will be permanent, though it is 
believed that people are finding national 
bread more satisfying than white bread.” 

It may be gratifying to the Ministry 
of Food to conclude that the smaller 
consumption of bread is due to the 
national wheatmeal loaf being more satis- 
fying, but it actually indicates that it is 
not eaten with relish by the majority 
of peofile: It is the kind of bread on 
which one needs to spread plenty of 
butter to make it really nice to eat but, 
of course, this cannot be done with an 
allowance of only two ounces of butter 
per week, and although when the bread 
is quite fresh it ig usually very palatable, 
the trouble is that it stales easily. It is 
fatal to leave a slice of bread uncov- 
ered, for it is like a chip in a very short 
time, while even a loaf of bread becomes 
very dry and chaffy by the second day. 

In the cities and towns people can get 
fresh bread every day, if they wish, by 
fetching it themselves from the bakers, 
but where they depend on delivery, which 
is on the alternate day system, they have 
to put up with stale bread. 

In any case, there is a good deal of 
waste. This has been noticed by the 
Minister of Food, who recently uttered 
a warning. He said he did not want to 
ration bread, as people’s needs were dif- 
ferent, and any rationing system would 
have the danger of causing great in- 
equalities. People should let their grati- 
tude to the men who brought food from 
overseas take a practical form by being 
careful how they used that precious com- 
modity. The waste of bread must cease. 

To combat and prevent ‘this waste the 
Ministry of Food is trying to educate 
people by broadcasts and advertisements 
to use stale bread as the chief ingredient 
in various dishes, but it seems rather like 
putting the cart before the horse that 
such measures for preventing waste of 
bread should be necessary. The prime 
purpose of bread is that it should be 
eaten fresh, but somehow the pleasure of 
eating bread has disappeared with the 
white loaf, and herein lies the true rea- 
son for the decline in the consumption. 
Also, there is every likelihood that the 
decline will prove permanent—which in 
one way may be an advantage in the 





saving of shipping—for mostly the bread 
is only tolerated, not enjoyed. 

Flour confectionery also has lost its 
enticement, in that it too must be made 
from 75% national wheatmeal flour of 
85% extraction. It is true that a softer 
kind of national flour is available for 
the manufacture of cakes and biscuits, 
but there is a harshness about them 
which takes from their charm, which al- 
ways has depended on good soft white 
flour being the basic ingredient. Bakers 
may still use 25% white flour for their 
bread and flour confectionery, but it is 
questionable whether the white flour they 
are able to buy is invariably of the most 
suitable description for flour confection- 
ery. None the less, they are doing their 
best and displaying considerable skill 


with the limited ingredients at their com- 
mand in turning out good lines of pas- 
tries, cakes and buns, which look very 
appetizing and attractive but are not 
nearly as toothsome as they lead one to 
believe. In fact, they all taste much 
alike, which, of course, is partly due to 
the flour and also to the many restric- 
tions in the use of such ingredients as 
fats, sugar, fruit, nuts, essences, spices, 
eggs, etc. 

Much is being done by means of lec- 
tures, and articles in the baking press, 
to assist bakers in their manufacture of 
bread and flour confectionery with the 
new national wheatmeal flour and to 
raise the standard. With this end in view 
a leading London baking journal, the 
British Baker, arranged a “National 
Bread Championship.” Confectionery and 
Baking Craft, a journal associated with 
British Baker, is holding a “National 
Flour Confectionery Championship Com- 
petition.” 





The Staff of Life in 


Lonvon, Eno.—Some interesting par- 
ticulars were given in Parliament recent- 
ly, by the parliamentary secretary to 
the Ministry of Economic Warfare, on 
bread rations in Belgium, Greece and 
Poland. In Belgium, he said, the weekly 
bread ration is 55 oz and in Greece 37 
oz No uniform rationing scheme in 
Poland has been attempted. The rations 
vary from place to place and there is 
marked discrimination between Germans, 
Poles and Jews. However, the latest 
figure of the bread ration for Poles in 
Warsaw is 39 oz and in Cracow 52 oz. 
It was pointed out that the published 
rations were not always available and 
that in Greece, especially, other foodstuffs 
were exceedingly scarce. 

This information has been augmented 
by information given by the Istanbul 
correspondent of the Corn Trade News, 
Liverpool, on the bread rations in the 
Balkan countries and Hungary. He says 
that in Roumania adults are entitled to 
731, oz of bread per week and workers 
in heavy industries to 147 oz, but on 
two days per week “mamaliga,” a por- 
ridge made from corn, must be con- 
sumed. In all parts of Roumania millers 
are compelled to produce flour of 90% 
extraction. In Turkey and Bulgaria 
the bread ration is the same as in Rou- 
mania, except that in the latter country 
the flour has an admixture of 35% corn. 
Adults in Hungary receive only 49 oz 
of bread per week, though it is probable 
that special concessions are made to 
workers in heavy industries. It is 
pointed out that these are very low 
rations for countries which normally 
produce a surplus of wheat and it is 
questionable whether 147 oz of bread 
per week for workers in heavy industries 
is sufficient when the food is mainly bread 
or onions with no meat. 

No figures are available for Jugoslavia, 
but the view is expressed that consider- 
ing the unsettled state of the country 


War-Torn Europe 


and its unwillingness to co-operate with 
the Axis the bread rations are prob- 
ably as small as anywhere in Europe. 

Curiously, the smallest bread ration is 
in Spain, where agriculture has not 
yet recovered from the effects of the 
revolution and the importation of wheat 
is handicapped by lack of tonnage and 
shortage of foreign exchange. 

Rations in Finland and Sweden are 
also low, although the latter country 
probably has a better supply of alter- 
native foodstuffs than other parts of 
Europe. 

Great Britain will shortly be the only 
country in Europe where bread is not 
rationed, for bread rationing is to be 
introduced in Eire during May. Corn 
Trade News summarizes the rationing 
situation as follows, the figures being 
weekly allowances, in ounces: 


Belgium, 55; probably more for workers ; 
in heavy industries. 

Bulgaria, 73%-147; flour contains 35% 
maize. 


Czechoslovakia; basic food rations consid- 
erably lower than in Germany. 

Denmark, 80-129. 

Eire, free; 100% 
expected soon. 

Finland, 49-106; meat very scarce and fats 
rationed at low level. 

France, 68-86; increased potato distribu- 
tion, but wheat supplies believed insuffi- 
cient to maintain rations for full season. 

Germany, 80-168; a reduction was an- 
nounced recently, but we have no particu- 
lars. 

Greece, 37; other foodstuffs exceedingly 
searce and bread ration not always avail- 
able. 

Holland, 68; higher alternative rye prod- 
ucts ration available. 

Hungary, 49; probably 
in heavy industries. 

Italy, 36%; meat and fats rations low 
and sales of potatoes and dairy products 
regulated. 

Jugoslavia; rations probably very small. 

Norway, 64-120; bread grain imported 
from Germany and Denmark. 

Poland, 39-52; these figures are for Poles; 
Germans receive more and Jews less; ration 
allowances vary in different parts of the 


extraction. Rationing 


more for workers 


country. 
Portugal: Free. 
Spain, 20-43; probably applicable only in 


Madrid and other cities. 
Sweden, 57-75; other foodstuffs more 
abundant than in most European countries. 
Roumania, 73%-147; maize-porridge re- 
places bread on two days per week. 
United Kingdom, free; bread of 85% 
traction compulsory. 


ex- 


a 


ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
BETTER THAN LAST YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureay 
of Statistics, Ottawa, now reports the 
area of fall wheat remaining for har. 
vest this year at 746,000 acres, compared 
with 566,000 in 1941. Winter killing rep- 
resented 31,000 acres, or 4%. The condi- 
tion of this crop at the end of April is 
given at 102, compared with 96 on the 
corresponding date last year. 

Ontario produces all the winter wheat 
grown in Canada. Since the beginning 
of May there have been frequent rains 
and this crop is growing rapidly. Seed- 
ing of spring grains in Ontario was 
completed 10 days to two weeks earlier 
than usual. Good weather during April 
speeded up farm operations. These crops 
haye had a good start and the weather is 
now favorable for growth. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CALCIUM IN BREAD OPPOSED 

Lonpon, Eno.—The recent decision of 
the Ministry of Food, on the advice of 
the Medical Research Council, to add 
calcium carbonate or prepared chalk to 
bread flour, at the rate of 7 oz per 
sack of 280 lbs, has met with a good 
deal of opposition from medical men 
and food scientists. They claim that the 
indiscriminate addition of calcium will 
be bad for the adult population, as cal- 
cium interferes with kidney function and 
may raise the blood pressure; also that 
in certain districts there is enough cal- 
cium in the water to supply all that is 
necessary to the body. 

Others claim that the lack of calcium 
is the cause of much of the malnutri- 
tion among the population and it is 
this argument which has influenced the 
Ministry of Food in its decision to in- 
corporate it in the bread of the nation, 
on the grounds that it will render far 
more benefit than effect harm. 

Anyway, the ministry has committed 
itself to the scheme, which wil! be in- 
troduced district-by district, as supplies 
and the machinery for feeding the prod- 
uct increase. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 


RATIONS FOR CATERER* 


Lonpox, Ene.—Hotels and catering 
establishments have come in fer con 
siderable official attention of Jate, 4 


there has been a good deal of criticism 
of “luxury feeding” on the part of 4 
certain section of the population which 
has the wherewithal to eat at expensive 
hotels and restaurants. 

Meals at hotels and restaurants can 
be obtained without coupons, «nd al 
though the proprietors are rationed in 
regard to their supplies yet they mam 
age to put on some very elaborate meals. 
An official draft order has been draw® 
up which provides for a maximum price 
of $1.20 for an individual meal, }ut al- 
lows for extras which may bring the 
cost up to $3.85. Meals are to be lim- 
ited to three courses and fish, game and 
poultry will only be served on specified 
days. 
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(ONTARIO MILLS SELL 
FEED EXPORT RIGHTS 


British Market Develops at Rate of $10 
Ton for All Permits 
Available 

Toronto, Ont.—The country mills of 
Ontario have at last wakened to the 
jnowledge that they have been neglect- 
ing @ yaluable source of profit in their 
privilege of obtaining permits to export 
nilfeed to the United States, where 
prices obtainable are much higher than 
in Canada. 

Many of the smaller mills hereabouts 
are not in a position to engage in feed 
aporting themselves for the reason that 
it takes them too long to accumulate 
car lots. They are, however, free to 
obtain and sell to other mills export per- 
nits for such quantities of millfeed as 
they can show to have been produced. 
Until recently these country mills took 
no interest in this privilege of reselling 
aport permits, but they are doing so 
now. A brisk market has developed for 
documents of this kind. Mills which 
have export connections are paying at 
arate of $10 ton for any and all permits 
they can find. Papers for two or three 
ton lots are being freely bought for com- 
bination with others in making up cars. 
This source of revenue was quite neg- 
lected by Ontario mills for a long time, 
vith consequent loss of much easy money 
which they might have pocketed at no 
As much as $150 
to $200 has lately been realized by mills 
which accumulated privileges. 
Now that they are aware of the cash 
vilue millfeed production yields in this 
permit form, it is unlikely that any more 
privileges will be allowed to lapse. 


cost to themselves. 


export 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CANADIAN GROUP STUDIES 
WARTIME LAND PROGRAM 

Wixwirec, Man.—Continuing its study 
ofan immediate land use program for 
vartime production in Manitoba, the 
‘astern Manitoba branch of the Cana- 
ian Society of Technical Agriculturists 
recently discussed recommendations pre- 
‘ented by its field and horticultural com- 
hittee, 

The committee suggested the Domin- 
‘ government should announce its field 
‘op policy early in January and, in col- 
hboration with the provisional depart- 
ments of agriculture, develop a field crops 
program, for the year, allocating to each 
Movinee its quota of the production re- 
wired. It was also urged that each 
frovince be responsible for its produc- 
‘ion program and utilize all sources of 
“sistance, and that the program be so 
‘ganized that each individual farmer 
vill be contacted. 

The committee contended that acreages 
© desired crops could be increased by 
‘fering guaranteed price at least on 
* Parity with wheat, as well as making 
* Patriotic appeal to the farmer. Pro- 
‘ection to the farmer by making avail- 


able insurance on the needed crop, 
was suggested. A supply of good seed 
at a price on a parity with wheat on 
the acreage basis was included in the 
recommendations. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WINS MOVIE COMPETITION 
Winnirec, Man.—Dr. C. H. Goulden, 
Dominion Rust Research Laboratory, 
has been awarded the Eaton trophy for 
his film, “Colorful Seasons,” which was 








FEED ADMINISTRATOR 


F. W. Presant, feed administrator of 


the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Ottawa, was appointed to this office in 
September, 1941, by the Canadian govern- 
ment. He quickly got his department 
organized and has been carrying on the 
difficult duties of his office since that date. 
Mr. Presant was formerly manager of the 
feed department of Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd., but transferred his activities to the 
board for duration of the war. 





judged the best amateur motion picture 
submitted in the Winnipeg Cine Club 
annual competition. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VALUE OF WINNIPEG 
GRAIN EXCHANGE CITED 
BY BRITISH OFFICIALS 


Winnirec, Man.—The Cereals Import- 
ing Authority of the United Kingdom 
has asked that the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change remain open. This was confirmed 
in a cable received by the Dominion gov- 
ernment in 1940 and read to the House 
of Commons committee on agriculture at 
a meeting held in Ottawa last week. 

The committee was studying Canadian 
Wheat Board Operations with George 
MclIvor, chairman, as witness. R. B. 
Hanson, conservative house leader, ques- 
tioned the Wheat Board’s operations in 
respect to futures in the House of Com- 
mons in March and the committee had 








undertaken a study of the board system. 

The cable, dated July 23, 1940, said 
the Cereals Importing Authority was 
desirous of the Winnipeg futures market 
being kept open to permit the free move- 
ment of grain through normal channels. 
The Cereals Importing Committee be- 
lieved that only through use of normal 
trade channels could it obtain maximum 
shipments of grain from Canada, and it 
hesitated to interfere with delicate trade 
mechanisms already set up. 

George Mclvor told the committee that 
by making use of the grain futures sys- 
tem, instead of carrying wheat and pay- 
ing storage charges, the Canadian Wheat 
Board had an indicated saving of $10,- 
236,530 from October, 1938, to July, 1942. 
The use of the grain exchange meant a 
saving to the country, he added. 

Mr. Mclvor stated that brokerage 
charges had been paid to more than 90 
brokers, and that business dis- 
tributed on the fairest basis possible. 
When asked if it would be possible to 
establish a system like that now prevail- 
ing in England where the grain markets 
had been closed and compensation pro- 
vided for brokers on the basis of their 
pre-war earnings for three years, Mr. 
Mclvor said such a system might be 
possible in Canada. He traced the mar- 
keting of Canadian wheat from the time 
it was delivered to the elevator by the 
farmer until it was delivered to the 
United Kingdom. 


was 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAR CONTROL SEEN AS 
AIDING BUSINESS REFORMS 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada is so deeply 
immersed in price and distribution con- 
trol systems of various kinds that many 
thoughtful leaders in business and poli- 
tics are wondering where this is going 
to end. Someone said lately that it will 
take longer and cost more to demobilize 
the civilian war services than will be 
the case with all the armed forces of the 
country at home and abroad. 

As for the feelings of those who are 
now carrying on these control operations, 
one of the leaders in the federal organi- 
zation said last week at a meeting in To- 
ronto: “Certainly, there can be no doubt 
that all of us who are mixed up in this 
price control operation will be fervently 
glad to drop the whole thing the day 
the war is over.” That was qualified to 
some extent later when he said: “But 
the sensible moves being made volun- 
tarily by wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers are likely here to stay. The whole- 
salers of Canada are accepting it as 
their job to give leadership in the whole 
program of conservation of materials 
and improvements in trade practices.” 
To illustrate this point he cited the case 
of one wholesaler who had reduced his 
travelers’ mileage last month by 63%. 

This speech and many others now being 
made in Canada by leading industrialists 
all go to show that valuable reforms in 
business and manufacturing practices 
are in the process of birth. 


CANADA REDUCES 
FLOUR BAG VARIETIES 


Four Sizes, 7-, 24-, 49- and 98-lb, Per- 
mitted Under New Ruling by 

War Board 

Man.—Number of bag 
sizes in which wheat flour may be sdld 
has been reduced from 11 to 4, accord- 
ing to an announcement by J. J. Page, 
administrator of flour and cereal prod- 
ucts for the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. The permitted sizes are 7-, 24-, 
49- and 98-lb capacities. 

Stocks of new bags of the sizes banned 
in the order may be used until exhausted. 
The board said the new ruling was issued 
as a means of conserving burlap, jute, 
cotton, kraft and coated paper. 


WINNIPEG, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLFEED DISAPPEARANCE 
IN CANADA ABOVE 1941 


Toronto, Ont.—The millfeed situation 
in Canada was the subject of comment 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
its review of the grain trade for May. 
The bureau recalls that the provisional 
estimate of feed required by the five 
eastern provinces to supplement their 
own short supplies was approximately 
50,000,000 bus, including millfeed. No 
figures are available at the moment on 
the amounts of bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings which have been acquired under 
the freight assistance plan, but there is 
evidence that millfeeds have been an im- 
portant element in the feeding program. 

Domestic disappearance of millfeeds 
during the eight months of crop year 
ending in March totaled 382,000 tons of 
bran, shorts and middlings, compared 
with 260,000 tons in the corresponding 
period of previous year. This represents 
an increase of about 50%, but in the 
first quarter of this year the disappear- 
ance was almost 80% greater than in 
the same period of 1941. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION LIMIT 
FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS 
RAISED BY DOMINION 


Toronto, Ont.—A new order regard- 
ing grain elevators, recently issued by 
the controller of construction for Can- 
ada, changes the amounts which may be 
expended on various types of construc- 
tion without a permit from the controller. 
The regulations rule that, in regard to 
the cost of constructing, or making re- 
pairs or alterations to any elevator or 
other plant for the storage of grain, the 
amount is increased to $5,000 for each 
project, before a permit becomes neces- 
sary, except in the area situated in On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia west of 90° longi- 
tude west and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The amount for equipment for eleva- 
tors in the same area has been decreased 
to $500 beyond which a permit is neces- 
sary. 
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INGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 


FLAVOR have won the 
favor of Bakers Interested 
in producing a loaf of Rye 
Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 
* 


Officials Recommend Canteens 
for Workers in War Industries 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Nour- bring about the results sought, he ingj. 




















ishing, energy-building foods, such as cated. Dr. Wilson believes that the ¢&. 


enriched white bread, are so urgently fense worker, often pushed at break. 


needed by the American working man neck speeds, constitutes the most vitg| 


that the government has recommended element of the civilian population. | 


to war plants the establishment of can- will be easier to control his diet through 
the factory than through the home, he 


teens, under the direction of expert dieti- ; 
believes. 


tians, to provide palatable meals at low ri ‘ ‘ ro 
There will be no disposition on the part 


of government nutritionists to regiment 
eating. Defense workers drawn froy 
almost every nationality, have differen 
tastes to which they will doggedly ad. 


cost. 

The committee on nutrition in industry 
of the National Research Council, has 
just completed a survey of nutrition fa- 


cilities in war industries, and has found  jere To provide menus to their likir 
" ‘ y 


that the increased tempo of war produc- js one of the major problems to be 
tion is resulting in a severe strain on the worked out. 
physical and nervous systems of indus- Dr. Wilson and his colleagues are 
trial workers. drawing heavily on the experience in 
“Nutritious meals at reasonable costs England, especially in their campaign 
should be made available in all war in- for vitamin-fortified bread. ‘There has 
dustries, except in small plants where been a concerted movement abroad to 
the worker may easily obtain such meals boost the value of whole wheat bread, 


from private sources in his regular lunch — Pr. Wilson said, but he stressed the fact 


hour,” the committee’s report to Ad- that it was found impossible to get folks 













































Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron 


—— 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt, of the Office to eat much whole wheat bread in the 
After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. of Defense Health and Welfare Services, !*St war and the British were obliged 
“ee to give up the idea. 
said. a Sak? De Wie al 
“The report of the committee showed,” From the rst Dr wil tite ald, 
= Mr. McNutt eaid. “th \ adel “we have despaired of chanying food 
wat, CHU sean, “weet a ne "8 habits built up from childhood. People 
hours, speed up of work, insufficient rest, i f <a 
é either like something or they do not. At 
B i extremes of temperatures to which work- i ‘ aia 7 
AY TATE ILLING O : the same time we want to stop, so far 
- ers are frequently exposed and the un- |. 7" ie: Rie tanell 
wrens ts = AB Sh lear ea as possible, Americans feeding themselves 
WINONA, MINNESOTA satisfacts Y ’ oe with vitamin preparations. These should 
of them live, have all resulted in in- eed aan ” 
. be reserved for physicians’ orders. 
“ DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS creased energy consumption and have . 
raised the body’s nutrition requirements. eee ae ere eee 
“Well planned lunches and between x ° ~ 
4 
. meal ‘pick-me-ups, provided by war Only Enriched I lour 
P plant canteens, will pay dividends in The Atlantic & Pacific southern divi- 
FLOUR routed v1a the meeting the nation’s war production _ sional office in Jacksonville, Fla., has an- 
and Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co schedule.” nounced that all its brands of flour will 
FEED . ° Dr. M. L. Wilson, who is the spear- be enriched starting immediately. This 
goes forward to destination promptly head of the national nutrition campaign, will be in effect in all the state of 
has been placed in charge of the task Florida, the lower part of Georgia, Sa 
V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, of improving the food of labor. An vannah, Ga., and Charleston, 5. C. It 
709 Public Service Building, 316 Corn Exchange, ss . . : : ‘ ; 
Springfield, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. educational campaign will be undertaken is understood that flour jobbers in Flor- 
through labor unions and management to — ida will move right along with this plan 
a | 
S32) (innEsoTA Girt FLourR . 
SF . 1 + «+ + long on quality! |§- 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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that thoroughly washing it with clear, 
pure water adds a priceless ingredient 
to the quality of POLAR BEAR 
FLOUR. So we do it. 
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} PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
I) Sof HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
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INGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 


FLAVOR have won the 
favor of Bakers Interested 
in producing a loaf of Rye 
Bread Excellent in Quality 


and Flavor. 





After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


a“ DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 








FLOUR routed via the 


and\ Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
FEED goes forward to destination promptly 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 


ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Officials Recommend Canteens 
for Workers in War Industries 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Nour- 
ishing, energy-building foods, such as 
enriched white bread, are so urgently 
needed by the American working man 
that the government has recommended 
to war plants the establishment of can- 
teens, under the direction of expert dieti- 
tians, to provide palatable meals at low 
cost. 

The committee on nutrition in industry 
of the 


just completed a survey of nutrition fa- 


National Research Council, has 


cilities in war industries, and has found 
that the increased tempo of war produc- 
tion is resulting in a severe strain on the 
physical and nervous systems of indus- 
trial workers. 

“Nutritious meals at reasonable costs 
should be made available in all war in- 
dustries, except in small plants where 
the worker may easily obtain such meals 
from private sources in his regular lunch 
hour,” the committee’s report to Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt, of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
said. 

“The report of the committee showed,” 
Mr. McNutt said, “that longer working 
hours, speed up of work, insufficient rest, 
extremes of temperatures to which work- 
ers are frequently exposed and the un- 
satisfactory conditions under which many 
of them live, have all resulted in in- 
creased energy consumption and have 
raised the body’s nutrition requirements. 

“Well planned lunches and between 


meal ‘pick-me-ups, provided by war 


plant canteens, will pay dividends in 

meeting the nation’s war production 

schedule.” 
Dr. M. L. 


head of the national nutrition campaign, 


Wilson, who is the spear- 


has been placed in charge of the task 
of improving the food of labor. An 
educational campaign will be undertaken 
through labor unions and management to 


bring about the results sought, he ing. 
cated. Dr. Wilson believes that the de. 
fense worker, often pushed at break. 
neck speeds, constitutes the most vita] 
element of the civilian population, 
will be easier to control his diet through 
the factory than through the home, he 
believes. 

There will be no disposition on the part 
of government nutritionists to regiment 
eating. Defense workers drawn fron 
almost every nationality, have different 
tastes to which they will doggedly ad- 
here. To provide menus to their liking 
is one of the major problems to be 
worked out. 

Dr. Wilson 


drawing heavily on the experience in 


and his colleagues are 
England, especially in their campaign 
for vitamin-fortified bread. ‘There has 


been a concerted movement abroad to 


boost the value of whole wheat bread, 
Dr. Wilson said, but he stressed the fact 
that it was found impossible to vet folks 
to eat much whole wheat bread in the 
last war and the British were obliged 
to give up the idea. 

“From the first,’ Dr. Wilson said, 
“we have despaired of changing food 
habits built up from childhood. People 
either like something or they do not. At 
the same time we want to stop, so far 
as possible, Americans feeding themselves 
with vitamin preparations. These should 
be reserved for physicians’ orders.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Only Enriched Flour 


The Atlantic & Pacific southern divi- 
sional office in Jacksonville, Fla., has an- 
nounced that all its brands of flour will 
be enriched starting immediately. This 
the state of 
Florida, the lower part of Georgia, 5a 
Cc a 
is understood that flour jobbers in Flor- 


will be in effect in all 
vannah, Ga., and Charleston, 5S 


ida will move right along with this plan. 





Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
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Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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that thoroughly washing it with clear, 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 
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For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








A BIG BUSINESS BIOGRAPHY.— 
There is a great lack of what might be 
called the biography of business. This 
It is too 
bad, chiefly, because (New Deal So- 
cialism to the contrary notwithstanding) 


is too bad for many reasons. 


business entities are among the most im- 
portant things in our national life and 
because, in addition, they are among the 
most interesting. Certainly they are no 
less engaging than the lives of most of 
our great men. And, in many cases, just 
as men make history, so the stories of 
great business enterprises are, in fact, 
the stories of the great men who create 
and operate them. 

Before us lies such a business history, 
the story of 140 years of the Du Pont 
family and the Du Pont business ro- 
mance. For romance it is, from the 
dramatic opening scene just outside the 
red-rogfed village of Chevannes in the 
Nemours district of France, when the 
house of Du Pont first becomes signifi- 
cant to the history of America, to the 
day before yesterday and today, when 
no page in the modern industrial devel- 
opment of America and no chapter in 
the moment’s great struggle for national 
freedom can be complete without men- 
tion of the continuing miracles of discov- 
ery and accomplishment that are the tra- 
dition of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

This book, written by William S. Dut- 
ton and published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, N. Y. ($3 net), is rich 
in personalities. There are powder- 
blackened Du Ponts, white-collared Du 
Ponts, and all kinds of other Du Ponts, 
but all of them romantic figures. And 
there are other dreamers, too—other 
geniuses, and other hard-headed, hard- 
working business men of the collective 
and generic kind requisite for the build- 
ing of such an enterprise. It is a story 
told from the inside—for dozens of Du 
Ponts helped to collect the material. 
And yet it does not seem to be a mere 
house organ. It has all the earmarks 
of authenticity and historical scholarship. 


¥ ¥ 


The Du Pont industries have moved 
far afield, since the establishment in 
1802 of a small gunpowder factory on 
the banks of Brandywine Creek, near 
Wilmington, Del. Gunpowder was es- 
sential in those days, not only to fight 
America’s wars, but to help blaze the 
way for each new frontier of the grow- 
ing nation. Du Pont powder helped to 
win the West. Then, having forged vic- 
tories at arms and moved mountains 
before the feet of pioneers, the house 
of Du Pont elaborated its function to 
those magic items in the lexicon of mod- 
ern industrial and social progress be- 


ginning with pigments, plastics and 
heavy chemicals, and adventuring on 
into rayon, cellophane, synthetic am- 
monia, photographic film, and finally 
synthetic rubber and nylon—a family of 
commodities embracing more than 10,000 
separate commercial items, most of them 
derived from such common materials as 
coal, water, air, limestone, salt, vegetable 
oils, cotton and wood. 

The devotion of the Du Pont family, 
personal and official, to public service, 
is a point of emphasis throughout the 
book, though the bias in this direction 
seems no greater than is justified or 
than is common to biography. The 
method is not one of preachment but 
of exemplification. Here is a sample: 

“Considerably more than one half of 
the Du Pont wartime [1914-18] powder 
output was sold at 1913 prices or less. 
At the war’s end, the company’s prices 
were from 6% to 20% lower than in 
1913, although raw materials were cost- 
ing 132% more than in 1913. Mean- 
while, between June, 1914, and June, 
1918, No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City rose from 85c to $2.12 bu, or 149%; 
Minnesota flour advanced from $4.65 
to $12 bbl, or 158%; middling cotton 
prices at New York City increased 
125%, print cloth 300%, steel 151%, 
while the United States Bureau of La- 
bor price index for all commodities ad- 
vanced 91%. Powder prices alone came 
down during World War I!” 

Du Pont ‘supplied 40% of the explo- 
sives fired in the weapons of the first 
World War. But more and more rap- 
idly in recent decades the company has 
been shifting its attention to the im- 
plements of peacetime progress. At the 
end of 1939 more than 90% of its in- 
come came from sources other than ex- 
plosives. This is indicative of the great 
advances made in industrial chemistry 
since World War I—advances without 
which the United States would have been 
hopelessly lost after Dec. 7, 1941, and 
for which Du Pont may claim its due 
share of credit. 

¥ ¥ 


Those who like the concluding para- 
graphs, as we do, will most particularly 
like the book as a whole: 


“When Adam left the Garden of Eden, he 
had no tools, no capital,” Mr. du Pont 
[Lammot, reigning member of the family 
dynasty] said in an address at Boston in 
1938. “He was told, ‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.’ Through the 
centuries since, mankind has tempered the 
sweat and steadily improved its bread, 
which today we call the standard of living, 
by applying one clear rule—reinvestment 
of savings in the building of more and 
better implements, 

“More capital—the venture capital that 
blazes new trails, and that is distinct from 
credit, which shies from venture—has been 
the requisite means toward all business 
progress since civilization began. 

“Such capital can be built only out of 
the surplus that is not consumed by cur- 
rent needs, and from the savings of people 
who can afford the delays and possible 
losses of experimentation. Confiscate those 


By Carroll K. Michener 








savings, by taxation or otherwise, and in 
effect you confiscate progress itself!’ 

Mr. du Pont really believes in that doc- 
trine. Du Pont management believes in it. 
It is the most basic of all du Pont policies. 


The principle, it might be added, is 
the cornerstone of all of this country’s 
material progress. But immediately it 
must be noted, sorrowfully, that it does 
not rhyme with all that has been said 
and done in Washington since 1932. 
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A paragraph from the Du Pont book 
that lies down the special alley of bread- 
stuffs interest: “As 1925 opened, the larg- 
est user of Cellophane was the high- 
grade bowed candy of S. F. Whitman 
& Sons of Philadelphia. That year, the 
price of the wrapping was reduced from 
$1.75 a pound [originally $2.65|—a slash 
of one third—and cookies made by a 
Cleveland baker shortly blossomed out 
in cellulose film wrappers. This was the 
initial wedge in the baking field. The 
baker’s sales increase was so notable that 
a larger cookie-maker in Detroit took 
up the new wrapping. Then a large 
national baking concern adopted it, first, 
to meet the local competition in Detroit, 
later on a national basis because Cello- 
phane wrapping sold more cookies.” 


¥ ¥ 


. Probably the enormous range of 
du Pont activities was too much for Mr. 
Dutton, the author of the du Pont book, 
for on none of his 396 pages did we see 
any mention of Delsterol, the Vitamin D 
activated animal sterol (an edible powder 
used in poultry feeding) prominently ad- 
vertised in our companion publication, 
Feepsturrs. He is content to speak, in a 
large way, of the company’s achievements 
in the field of organic chemicals, without 
special reference to particular products. 
From this it may be concluded, too, that 
the book is no sales department catalog. 





| Contributors’ Corner 








Here is another newspaper man—and 
a managing editor as well—figuring among 
the staff of correspondents of this jour- 
nal and its associate publications. Not 
only that, but he is the son of a news- 
paper man who was a managing editor 
before him. As the Chinese would put 
it, in their most picturesque manner, he 
most assuredly “has ink in his stomach.” 

The subject of this sketch is Herbert 
Spencer Waggoner, who has been in the 
newspaper game ever since leaving high 
school in 1911. He was born in Illinois, 
where his father taught school, read phi- 
losophy (assumed inspiration for Her- 
bert’s middle name) and studied law, but 
ultimately found the right track in news- 
paper work, which he pursued in Mi- 


ssouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, winding up 
in Colton, Cal., where he died about 1( 
years ago. 

It was at Hutchinson, Kansas, that son 
Herbert got his start in the writing game, 
working on the Gazette, of which his 
father then was managing editor. Says he 
of this period and experience: 

“The young cub learned to be a good 
sprinter, beating others to the bank with 
his paycheck before funds were exhausted. 
For a couple of years he was almost the 
entire staff of the paper, in consequence 





Herbert 8S. Waggoner 


of which he acquired more education than 
the average Phi Beta Kappa shows.” 

Then came World War I. He enlisted 
in an ambulance unit, expecting prompt 
shipment to France, but gree doctors 
balled up the paper work and the outfit 
finally was mobilized in August of 1917 
and sent to Camp Funston, where it re 
mained until June of 1918, when at long 
last it went overseas with the 8%th Div 
sion. 

With the war job done Mr. Waggoner 
went back home and took a reportorial 
job on the Hutchinson News, which he 
describes a “No. 1 paper with checks @- 
ways good,” and for the past 19 years he 
has been on editorial assignments cul: 
minating in the managing editorship. 

Twice married, he has a son and 4 
daughter. He confesses to all the nor 
mal vices, though he thinks he has them 
fairly well under control. Some cor” 
boration for this is the fact that he ' * 
vestryman of Grace Episcopal Church. 
Golf would be his chief hobby if he could 
only shoot 18 holes in what he takes 
now for nine, In consequence he works 
his runner-up hobby harder—he collects 
stamps, not in imitation of the reigning 
Roosevelt but because he really likes 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
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Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








lgleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








forth Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
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Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 





- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 
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When the War Is Over 


From “The Miiler,” London, England 


HEN we last wrote about the 
\ \ post-war situation and its im- 
plications we suggested, espe- 
cially as regards production and com- 
merce, that we will not be able to go 
back to where we were before the war, 
to take up the thread, as it were, of 
things as they then existed and continue 
in sequence. We will be faced with a 
new situation from which many of the 
old landmarks will have vanished, and it 
is one that will call for new ideas and 
new plans for carrying them into prac- 
tice. Even at this stage the war has 
had marked psychological effects on the 
peoples of the world, and the material 
improvisations that are at present taking 
place are just as significant. The business 
man who thinks, as he must, of trade 
after the war, must think of it as having 
to be carried on under very much 
changed circumstances, and under con- 
ditions that must be made to fit those 
circumstances, and with much restricted 
opportunities and facilities for business. 
In the first place, we will have a very 
poor world, and anyone who imagines 
that when peace comes there will be a 
tremendous and sustained demand for 
goods to replace the material destruc- 
tion that has taken place during the 
past two and a half years is likely to 
have an unpleasant surprise. World 
wealth has been and is being wasted at 
a fearful rate, and already the wastage 
is such that it could only be stated in 
astronomical figures that would be quite 
meaningless even to the most experienced 
accountant or financier. The figures 
would remain merely figures, and no one 
can make them intelligible to us. There 
are those advanced economic thinkers 
who appear to believe there are ways in 
which the effects of this wastage can be 
adjusted so that the burden shall not be 
too heavy to be borne, but we have 
neither space nor ability to follow them 
into a new dimension where that which 
was lost shall be found not to have been 
lost at all, and that which was esteemed 
to be wasted will be found to be flourish- 
ing and bearing fruit. 
All the world will be poor because in 
a few short years we will have destroyed 
much of the resources and wealth which 
have been accumulated through many 
centuries of effort, painful perseverance 
and devoted work. We may leave the 
figures to the bookkeepers, but we must 
realize that the family patrimony is go- 
ing up in flames and there may be noth- 
ing much better than the “scorched 
earth” for us to work upon when the 
fire has been put out. It will be a ques- 
tion of working up from near the bot- 
tom; there can be no flying start. This, 
we suggest, is a fundamental fact which, 
if realized, will help us to avoid the 
chaos of 1919, ef seg. We have to live by 
trade, it will be agreed; we will have to 
produce again, so that we may sell in 
order that we may buy the things which 
will enable us to produce more so that 
we may again sell, and it will be in that 
way, we suggest, that reconstruction and 
rehabilitation will have to be sought. 
Our geographical situation and our 
large population compels us to be great 
importers, but we are no longer a credi- 
tor nation. Our great assets overseas, 
built by large surpluses of exports over 
many years, have gone, and to maintain 
our imports we will have to export more 
than we import. That is a hard and un- 














LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 
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Country. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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MANY OUTSTANDING 


MILLING AND GRAIN CONCERNS 
Are Customers Of This Bank 


Throughout the Middle West—and in other 
sections as well—are such concerns that use 


the services of the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS. 


Many of these relationships have extended 
over a long period of years and have proven 
mutually satisfactory. 


We invite new milling and grain accounts on 
the basis of our experience, and ability to 


serve their specialized requirements. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust « Olive 


4 MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes:‘the’*Best’°Rye° 
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OCCIDENT 
PRODUCER 
SUNBURST 
POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters: Minneapolis, Minn. 


“The modern 
trend is to 
high-quality | 
flours for 


better baking” 
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trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


3444 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








pleasant fact, and it will probably mean 
that we will need to continue, even when 
the war has ended, to go without very 
many things which beforehand were 
deemed to be almost essential. It will be 
a hard task, and a long task, and the 
achievement of it will continue to call 
for sacrifice, hard and unremitting work, 
and then, most likely, progress can only 
be by a step at a time. 

In this introspection one must take 
note of trading conditions now operating, 
especially such as Control and Concen- 
tration of Production. It is practically 
certain that these will continue with us 
for some time after peace is declared, 
and it might even be that in a modified 
form both would linger for long after- 
wards. Will these things help or hinder 
our climb back to normality? 

But that we shall climb back again 
cannot be doubted, and we will climb 
the more surely when we realize the 
height we must scale and realize that it 
will not be taken at a gallop. Certainly 
we dare not anticipate that our trials will 
be ended, or that there will be no fur- 
ther need for self-denial and sacrifice 
after the trumpets have sounded Arm- 
istice. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UTAH GROCERS INDICTED 
BY FEDERAL GRAND JURY 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Justice has announced that a federal 
grand jury sitting in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, returned an indictment against 
four wholesale grocery companies and 
five individuals for alleged conspiracy 
to restrain trade in groceries in violation 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

The following were named as defend- 
ants: Utah Wholesale Grocery Co., Salt 
Lake City; John Scowcroft & Sons Co., 
Ogden, Utah; Symns Utah Grocer Co., 
Salt Lake City; Zion’s Co-operative Mer- 
cantile Institution, operating under the 
name Zion’s Wholesale Grocery Co., Salt 
Lake City; Albert B. Smith, manager 
of Utah Wholesale Grocery Co; Ernest 
Toronto, manager of Symns Utah Grocer 
Co; James A. Giauque, assistant man- 
ager and traffic manager of Symns Utah 
Grocer Co; James Scowcroft, director 
and general manager of John Scowcroft 
& Sons Co; S. B. Eggertson, general 
manager of Zion’s Wholesale Grocery 
Co. department of Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution. 





Indictment charged a conspiracy to’ 


establish, maintain and enforce an arbi- 
trary, artificial and unreasonable method 
of distributing groceries in Utah, south- 
western Wyoming, southeastern Idaho 
and western Nevada. It was charged 
that the defendants agreed among them- 
selves to force all producers and manu- 
facturers of grocery store items and their 
representatives to sell only to the de- 
fendants and to eliminate direct sales 
to retailers, to retailer-owned wholesal- 
ers, or to grocers doing both a wholesale 
and retail business. 

The conspiracy was alleged to have been 
carried out by threats to boycott and 
boycotts of the manufacturers, produc- 
ers and their representatives who sold 
directly to others than the defendants. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILL BRINGS SUIT 

Superior, Wis.—The North Branch 
Milling Co. has brought suit in Douglas 
County superior court against Isadore 
Dorf and Charles Arnovich, both of 
Superior, Wis., seeking collection of $1,- 
198.01 on outstanding account. 
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MORE MILK COWS IN 
PROSPECT FOR 1942 


Prices for Milk Expected to Continue Higher 
Than ’41—Butterfat May Be 
Lower in Summer 

WasuHinoton, D. C.—With the large 
number of young dairy stock now on 
farms and the expected continued large 
demand for dairy products, further in- 
creases in the number of milk cows op 
farms are in prospect during 1942 and 
1948, according to the Department of 
Agriculture’s monthly review of the dairy 
situation. ; 

As a result, total milk production on 
farms also may be expected to increase 
if feed supplies continue ample, although 
the increase may not be as rapic as that 
called for in the 1942 production goals, 
Production of cheese, evaporated milk 
and dried skim milk for human con- 
sumption probably will continue at high 
levels, and production of creamery butter 
in 1942 as a whole may be somewhat 
larger than in 1941. 

Because of increased consumer incomes 
and a continued large demand jor dairy 
products under the lend-lease program, 
prices received by farmers for whole 
milk at wholesale probably will continue 
considerably higher than a year earlier 
during most of 1942. For the year as a 
whole, prices received by farmers for 
butterfat also may average higher than 
in 1941, but butterfat prices may be 
somewhat lower during the summer than 
they were in the summer of 1941, when 
a rapid contraseasonal rise in prices took 
place. 

Largely as a result of higher feed 
prices, butterfat-feed price ratios prob- 
ably will continue less favorable for 
milk producers during at least the first 
half of 1942 than they were a year earlier. 
The ratio of prices paid by condenseries 
for milk to feed-grain prices also may 
be less favorable. 
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R. C. POAGE MILL SOLD 

AsHLAND, Ky.—W. E. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the R. C. Poage Milling Co, 
founded here in 1860, has announced the 
concern has been sold to J. R. and R. 
H: Myers, Lancaster, Ky. Terms of 
the deal were not disclosed, but John- 
son said operation of the mili would 
be resumed within the next two weeks 
with improvements and addition of new 
machinery. The mill, in continuous Op- 
eration for 82 years, was organized by 
R. C. Poage, whose son, Ashland Poage, 
was one of the first white children born 
in Ashland. 





Crop Insurance 








(Continued from page 26.) 
reckoned in standard 60-Ib bus. Like- 
wise, any shortage below the insured 
production is indemnified in wheat of 
the standard class and grade specified 
in the contract, or the equivalent in cash. 
The premium for wheat crop insurance 
is calculated for each farm individually: 
Fundamentally, it is the simple average 
of all the losses the corporation would 
have sustained over a period of years 
if insurance had been in effect on the 
farm, calculated on a per acre basis. 

The FCIC operates virtually as 
of the bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture. Its management is sub- 
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s‘Made Good” Since 1855 
COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 








‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


4 Wellington, Kansas 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
bs D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








— 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 

800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


— 





oe 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriitme Co., Inman, Kan. 


ee 











ordinate to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and its work is co-ordinated with that 
of other agencies of the department. 
Parts of many of its functions, such as 
research preparatory to the insurance of 
crops other than wheat, the preparation 
of county-yield data for actuarial calcu- 
lations, sales and adjustment work are 
performed by other agencies of the de- 
partment. The FCIC is responsible only 
for the administration of completed in- 
surance plans. 


OBSERVATIONS ON WHEAT TEST 


Federal crop insurance is being tested 
on the major crop which is best suited 
to such a test, Mr. Clendenin remarks 
in introducing his conclusions. The yield 
statistics on wheat are probably more 
complete than those on any other crop. 
The geographic and climatic diversifica- 
tion of the risk is unsurpassed. Many 
types and sizes of farms are involved. 
The moral hazard is limited because the 
crop requires little care during its grow- 
ing season. The physical hazards are 
amply diverse, both in type and degree. 

The government has assumed the en- 
tire operating cost of the venture. In 
addition, insurance has been available on 
credit to nearly all participants. These 
circumstances, coupled with the sales 
prestige afforded by association with the 
AAA and the impetus arising from pay- 
ment of heavy losses in the initial years, 
have given the program an excellent 
chance to gain participation volume, ac- 
cording to the author. 

The total participation has disappoint- 
ed the expectations of some, but consti- 
tutes a satisfactory beginning. One of 
the important unsolved problems is to 
secure increased participation by farmers 
in areas where such protection is most 
needed as well as by farmers who are 
financially least able to bear crop loss. 

Another problem is the reduction of 
the losses incurred by the project. In 
addition to the intentionally assumed 
operating expenses, now approximating 
$4,400,000 per annum, the underwriting 
losses have to date averaged at least 
another $4,000,000 per annum. These 
have been incurred in relatively good 
crop years, in which reserves against 
future poor years should have been ac- 
cumulated. These losses are largely due 
to imperfections in .actuarial data and 
methods, and to adverse selection of 
risks. The defects are believed to be 
remediable. 

The general outline of the underwrit- 
ing plan is sound, the study finds. The 
principle of insurance in kind, the use 
of the farm as the underwriting basis, 
the coverage of a fraction of normal 
yield, settlements in grain or local dol- 
lar equivalents, are sane and practical 
ideas. The premium-note plan is sen- 
sible and inherently workable. The need 
for a well patronized crop insurance pro- 
gram in hazardous areas is shown by 
the number of severe losses sustained. 


“SOME LARGER ISSUES” 


Under the above heading, the author 
states his belief that the exclusion from 
the insurance program of farmers who 
decline to co-operate with AAA policies 
seems both unfortunate and unfair. All 
farms are alike entitled to the benevolent 
interest of the government, and the prop- 
agation of the principle of security 
through insurance requires the maximum 
possible participation. Federal crop in- 
surance is not yet equitable enough or es- 
sential enough to warrant making partici- 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


‘Sunshine Quality ’’ 


Brighter loaves make brighter days, 








brighter business, brighter profits 
for the baker. 


We promise you that “SUNNY 
KANSAS” will not disappoint 
you in performance, in quality of 


your bread, in true economy. 





The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA . ‘ KANSAS iNstitute 











“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 





for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 





», FLOUR 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











pation compulsory, Mr. Clendenin re- 
marks. Yet the issue of compulsory par- 
ticipation should not be forgotten. There 
is no present ground for believing that 
universal compulsion to participate will 
ever be justified. Farmers with only 
a small acreage in wheat, and farmers 
whose wheat is only a minor element in 
their farm operations, might advanta- 
geously be discouraged from participa- 
tion because of their lack of need for 
this insurance and the expense involved 
in insuring them. Compulsion would also 
be undesirable with respect to farmers 
in low risk areas. In high risk areas, 
on the other hand, a strong case can be 
made out for compulsion if the terms of 
the contract can be more satisfactorily 
worked out. The government may well 
in time require insurance of all farmers 
who are certain to experience severe crop 
losses in the course of a decade or less. 
As an alternative to absolute legal com- 
pulsion, the author suggests that pres- 
sure might be achieved by making other 
forms of social assistance, for example, 
Farm Security Administration loans or 
AAA _ parity payments—contingent in 
whole or in part on insurance partici- 
pation. 

In the first three seasons, wheat crop 
insurance has entailed a subsidy from the 
Treasury, for operating expenses and 
underwriting losses, of at least $28,000,- 
000. Had the seasons included even one 
very bad harvest, or had the three-year 
average yields been below the long-term 
average instead of above it, underwriting 
losses and the total subsidy would pre- 
sumably have been much larger. The 
wheat system has not yet achieved suffi- 
ciently extensive participation in high- 
risk areas to provide a major safeguard 
against financial disaster to farmers from 
widespread failure of the wheat crop. 
The justification for continuation and 
possible increase in the present subsidy 
has yet to be proved. 

The belief is stated that ultimate pos- 
sibilities of national advantage from the 
evolution of crop insurance’ warrant 
continuation of a subsidy to permit the 
system to mature, but that vigorous 
efforts are needed to keep the burden 
within more reasonable limits. The first 
aim should be to avoid extending the 
scheme to other crops until success has 
been achieved with wheat. ‘The second 
should be to improve the scheme so as 
to eliminate underwriting losses in goods 
crop years and to reduce to negligible 
proportions such losses over a period of 
years. 

The third aim should be further to 
reduce operating expenses per protected 
bushel, by a variety of means which may 
include cessation of operations in areas 
where insurance is not essential or is 
little used. A fourth aim should be to 
devise effective procedures for even- 
tually loading premiums with local ex- 
penses, with the dual object of keeping 
down these expenses and lessening the 
Treasury burden. 

Investment of premiums in grain, and 
its scattered storage until sold to provide 
cash equivalents for indemnity purposes, 
have entailed expenses out of propor- 
tion to any advantages thus far gained 
or likely to be gained, the writer believes. 
The prospective costs of retaining the 
storage system to hedge prepayments, 
early payments, obligations under pend- 
ing claims, and possible underwriting 
surpluses, are too high to warrant its 
continuance for -these purposes. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con. 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory contro] plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com. 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
cs ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 

Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








The Morrison Milling Co. 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND EGONOM! 


Hubbard “i: 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO..,Chelsea, Mich. 





—— 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








—— 
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NEED FOR EXECUTIVES 
IN SERVICES CITED 


texas Grain and Feed Dealers Told Indus- 
try Should Supply Experienced 
* Men 

Dattas, Texas—The forty-fifth annual 
convention of the Texas Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association held at the Adol- 
phus Hotel here May 8-9 had an un- 
usually good attendance, about 200 be- 
ing registered. More than 300 attended 
the dinner and dance. 

Lieut. Commander Barry Holton, of 
the Naval Aviation Cadet Selective 
Board, Dallas, whose address was styled, 
“Our Great Problem,” emphasized the 
country’s need for the services in execu- 
tive positions of every available man 
equipped with the ability and experience 
such as is possessed by those active in 
the grain trade, and stressed the fact 
that as the navy is at present organized, 
many positions of the greatest respon- 
sibility and importance are perforce as- 
signed to young men without executive 
or business experience, posts which should 
be in the hands of men such as the 
grain industry can furnish. He predicted 
that before the war is over, every execu- 
tive in the trade who can possibly be 
spared from his civil employment will 
or should be aiding the government in 
the pesitions for which they are quali- 
fied. 

Samuel L. Rice, Metamora, Ohio, 
president of the National Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association, spoke briefly 
of the work of the national body in con- 
nection with working out compliance 
with government regulations. He stressed 
the importance of the grain industry in 
the success of the national war effort, 
and made an appeal to everyone in the 
trade to realize this. 

“More efficient use of equipment must 
be the solution to a shortage of boxcars,” 
said L. M. Betts, of Washington, man- 
ager of the car service division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. “The 
railroads now have the 950 new engines 
needed, but are 90,000 short of the 142,- 
000 boxcars considered necessary.” 

He expected the rail lines to be short 
50,000 to 60,000 box cars when the fall 
peak is reached. 

“Trucks hauling grain and feed must 
be used 25% less than last year,” said 
8. J. Cole, of the Dallas regional office, 
Office of Defense Transportation. He 
spoke of the order, to be effective June 
1, requiring delivery trucks operating be- 
yond a 15 mile limit, to carry a 100% 
load out and 75% load on the return 
trip, discussing the rule on the assump- 
tion that it would necessarily be en- 
forced on June 1. 

There are intimations from other 
sources that a system of special permits 
Will be set up to enable grain and feed 
dealers to operate without too great dis- 
location of present practices. 

Crop reports made to the convention 
set the Texas wheat yield at from 35,- 
000,000 to 37,000,000 bus. Reports were 
that there will be no commercial oats 
movement because green bugs destroyed 
the crop. 

E. G. Barks of Plainview was elected 
President, succeeding W. A. Howard of 
Dallas; J. S. Lindsey of Houston was 
Ramed first vice president; Charles R. 
Wilson, Coleman, second vice president; 
and K. K. Smith of Kimbell Milling Co., 
Fort Worth; Ray C. Ayers, Slaton; and 
Lloyd v. Nelson, Claude, directors. A. 


- at Toronto. 
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G. Campbell of Fort Worth presented 
his resignation as_ secretary-treasurer, 
but agreed to serve until his successor 
could be found. 
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C. M. CHESTER CONTINUES 
AS GENERAL FOODS HEAD 

New York, N. 
time demands on executive leadership, 
Colby M. Chester, chairman of the board 
of General Foods Corp., at the unani- 
mous request of the board of directors, 
has agreed to continue with his present 
duties. 

At the company’s stockholders’ meet- 
ing on April 8, Mr. Chester had referred 
to the possibility of his not presiding 
at the meeting next year. 

Clarence M. Francis, president, an- 
nounced the decision. Mr. Francis is 
one of six of the company’s executives 
who are in Washington in war work. 

Mr. Chester joined the organization 
23 years ago, becoming president in 1924 
and chairman in 1935. 


Y.—Because of war- 
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HARRY TRENT, CANADIAN 
BAKING LEADER, DEAD 


Harry Edward Trent, 89, founder of 
Trent Institute, Canadian School of Bak- 
ing, affiliated with the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, Ont., died May 9, 
For almost 70 years Mr. 








The Late Harry Trent 


Trent was engaged in the baking in- 
dustry. 
when he was appointed Ontario agent for 
the Fleischmann Co. He remained with 
the same firm until 1926, completing 54 
years of service. 
the Bread and Cake Bakers Association 
of Canada almost from its inception and 
until recent years when it was disbanded. 


He was only 19 years of age 


He was secretary of 
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GEORGE B. WAGNER CALLED 
TO ACTIVE DUTY IN ARMY 


Curicaco, Iru.—George B. Wagner, en- 
tomologist on the staff of the Millers 
National Federation, will report for serv- 
ice in the army May 27. He holds a 
commission as first -lieutenant and has 
been assigned to the 842nd military police 
company stationed at Tulsa, Okla. 

Lieut. Wagner has, during the past 
13 years, served with five regular army 
units: Fourth Army at Fort Riley, Kan; 
54th Infantry at Fort Leavenworth, Kan; 
17th Infantry at Fort’ Crook, Minn; 3rd 
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* HEADS CALIFORNIA 


DEALERS’ GROUP * 





J. B. Outsen 
newly elected president of the California Hay, Grain and Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion. The group’s Los Angeles convention was held recently. The floral piece was 
given him as a tribute by the San Francisco Grain Trade Association, on his 
return to the exchange floor on April 27. 


(above), Outsen Bros. Milling Co., San Francisco, is the 





Infantry at Fort Snelling, Minn; and 
406th Infantry at Camp Pike, now Fort 
Robinson, Ark. 

Before joining the federation staff in 
1941, Lieut. Wagner had been associated 
with the United States Bureau of En- 
tomology since 1927, most of the time in 
Manhattan, Kan., in the field laboratory 
for mill insect work. 

His work with the federation has in- 
cluded the preparation of a mill insect 
manual, persuading the railroads to do 
better work in the construction of box 
cars and to improve their method: of 
cleaning cars, and co-operating with gov- 
ernment people in insect research work. 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT RECEIPTS 

MINNEAPOLIS, M1nN.— With wheat ship- 
ments via the lakes now under a permit 
system, there has been less competition 
from diversion points for: current of- 
ferings. Minneapolis receipts last week 
were well over 1,000 cars, but there was 
good milling demand for high protein 
wheat, and premiums held firm. For 
13% protein, No. 1 dark northern Ic under 
to le over the option was paid, 14% 
Be over, 15% 5c over and 16% 8e over. 





Alton Mill 








(Continued from page 25.) 
barley, sticks, etc., and thus facilitates 
Rolls are equipped with 
improved feeder drives, and the mill is 
heated by unit fan heaters of the “fin” 
type suspended from ceilings. All ma- 
chines, and elevator legs are 
in gray. The power plant 
consists of a highly efficient steam en- 
gine and modern steam __ generating 
equipment, and the laboratory contains 
all useful instruments and equipment 


their rejection. 


spouts 
enameled 


available today. 

A member of the technical staff, in 
speaking ‘about the new mill, said that 
it was the avowed purpose of the man- 
agement of Russell-Miller to bring and 
keep production to the highest point of 
practical efficiency, and those who have 
this task to do are outstandingly com- 
petent: H. H. Trapp, as general super- 


intendent, has associated with him such 
well-known men as Harold Oldsby, su- 
perintendent of the Alton mill, Major 
Howe, now superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Dallas, Texas, plant, and Charles 
Lang, chief engineer. Betty Sullivan is 
chief chemist for Russell-Miller, and V. 
E. Fisher is in charge of the laboratory 
at Alton, 
two units with a combined capacity of 
4,000 bbls. 
mill” . just been 
pletely rebuilt and is now in operation, 
and work is going forward on the other. 
The company’s 2,500-bbl Dallas, Texas, 
plant is also to be rebuilt, displacing 
sieve purifiers with “Purograders.” For- 
ster Conditioners have already been in- 


The Alton plant consists of 


One of these units—the “new 


described—has com- 


stalled and put into operation. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. had its 
beginnings in North Dakota in the 
1880’s, and for many years has been 
considered one of the leading milling 
concerns of the United States. At pres- 
ent ‘it is operating a large plant at 
Buffalo and seven smaller mills in North 
Dakota and Montana, in addition to 
those at Alton and Dallas. H. S. Helm 
is chairman of the board, C. G. Ireys is 
president, and M. F. Mulroy is execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager. J. R. Mulroy is manager of the 
Alton ‘plant. 

The Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. was 
founded in 1857, in St. Louis. Proper- 
ties .were acquired in Alton, IIl., and 
later at Dallas, Texas. New mills were 
built’ and expanded through the years. 
Early in 1941 the entire stock of the 
company was purchased by _ Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. and the Stanard- 
Tilton Division is the outgrowth of the 
transaction. 
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NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 
SUSPENDS FUTURES TRADING 
New York, N. Y.—At a special meet- 
ing May. 14, the board of managers of 
the New York Cocoa Exchange decided 
to suspend trading at the close of busi- 
ness May 15 on all cocoa futures except 
for the purpose of liquidation. A com- 
mittee of five members will be appointed 
by the board to facilitate supervision 
of liquidation of outstanding contracts. 
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Fred J. Lingham, President Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


Executive Committeemen 
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A. E. Mallon, Vice President and Treasurer 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
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CHICAGO VISITOR 

L. S. Gregory, president W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., Minneapolis, was a visitor to the 
Chicago, office of Tre Norriwestern 
Mixer jst week. 


SOUTHERN VACATION 

R. Gretza, General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
is vacationing in and around New Or- 
leans, La. 


10-DAY FISHING TRIP 

J. Nellis, of the Nellis Feed Co., Chi- 
cago, has returned from a 10-day fishing 
and hunting trip to Canada. He made 
the trip with H. Hendy, Hendy Feed Co., 
Inc., and Fred Pierce, Pierce Grain Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


ON FURLOUGH 

Lieutenant Elmo C. Rankin, of the 
Coast Guard, has arrived in Oklahoma 
for a furlough from his camp in Vir- 
Mr. Rankin, before entering the 
service, was president of the Packard 
Milling Co., Custer City, Okla. 


ginia. 


IN WASHINGTON 

Paul T. Oklahoma City, 
Okla., secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, is in Washington on busi- 


Jackson, 


ness pertaining to milling interests. 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE 

L. T. Bellar, Colonial Milling Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., has taken 
North Carolina territory for his mill. 


over the 


He is planning to move into that section. 


IN COAST GUARDS 

Vernon Overall, for the past 17 years 
analyst of the Nashville (Tenn.) Roller 
Mills, is stationed with the United States 
Coast Guards at Vicksburg, Miss. 
VISITORS IN NEW YORK 

Louis Gottschick, president H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, who 
spent several days in the New York mar- 
ket recently, was a caller at the local 
offices of THe NorruwesTrern MILier. 

E. O. Boyer, vice president Sperry 


Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal., ar- 
rived in New York City at the close of 
last week, after a stop-off in Washington. 

W. H. Hagenmeyer, vice 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, made 
his New York headquarters last week 
with Cliff H. Morris & Co., Inc. 


president 


BROKERAGE REPRESENTATIVE 

The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, announces appointment 
of Carl A. Walti, Syracuse, N. Y., as its 
brokerage representative in that terri- 
tory. Mr. 
business as a mill representative, was 
for many years salesman for the Pills- 
bury company. 


Walti, before engaging in 


SCARCITY OF GAS 

B. Christoffers, New York flour man, 
has returned from his winter home in 
Keystone Heights, Fla. He drove back 
with his family and reported considerable 
difficulty through some of the southeast- 
ern states in getting gas. His son, Bert, 
Jr., stayed behind with the Army Air 
Corps. 


AMONG THE 10,000 


J. P. Sullivan, vice president Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago., is on vacation in 
the lake region of northern Minnesota. 


BIG FALL FOR LITTLE GIRL 


Therese Tupper, two-year old daughter 
of Vernon Tupper, Jr., of Tupper & 
Tupper, Inc., Nashville flour and feed 
broker, escaped serious injury when she 
fell 25 feet from a second floor apartment 
house window to the grass-covered court- 
yard. X-rays determined she suffered no 
broken bones. 


MINNESOTA TRIP 

Clifford W. Spindler, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Boston, and his wife, are on 
a trip to Minnesota, which will include 
Duluth and Minneapolis. 
BOSTON VISITOR 


B. G. Reck, formerly with Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., visited 
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Fred Borries, President Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Ine., Louisville, Ky. 


former acquaintances in Boston last week, 
on his way to Washington, D. C. He 
is now associated with Michigan Bak- 
eries, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ON CALLING LIST 

George P. Urban, head of the George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was 
a recent visitor at the offices of Sands, 
Taylor & Wood Co., Somerville, Mass., 
the mill’s representative. 

Charles R. Kolb, Washburn Crosby 
Co., eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., recently called on 
Myron Eastwood, the company’s Boston 
manager. 


CLASS REUNION 

Walter E. Sands, Sands, Taylor & 
Wood Co., Somerville, Mass., enjoyed the 
annual reunion of his class at Dartmouth 
College, in Hanover, N. H., during the 
past week end. 


ON THE ROAD 


James L. Jacobson, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, has been visiting trade 
connections in Michigan and Indiana 
ever since the Millers National Federa- 
tion convention, which he attended late 
last month. He will return home this 
week end. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
is visiting flour buyers in eastern states. 
He will be gone about two weeks. 


PRE-HARVEST VACATION 

EK. B. Sewell, manager Willis-Norton 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, and J. A. Howard, 
accountant, are taking a pre-harvest va- 
cation in New Mexico and Arizona, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Sewell and Mrs. 
Howard. 
STOCK-HAYES 

Miss Josephine Stock, daughter of 
Harold F. Stock, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich., and Lieutenant Richard 


Mauck Hayes were married in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 25. 


MARTIN-SHEEHAN 


Dorothy Ann Martin, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayne G. Martin, Jr., of 
Bronxville, N. Y., was married May 15 
to William F. Sheehan, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. William FF. Sheehan, of 
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Ward Magill, President Kansas 


Co., Wichita, Kansas 
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Cc. C. Kelly, President and General Manager 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan. 


Bronxville, in the rectory of St. Joseph's 
Church. A_ reception was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Martin, following 
the ceremony. The couple will live in 


; Philadelphia, where Mr. Sheehan is ass0- 


Corp. 
istern 


ciated with the General Foods 
Mr. Martin, the bride’s father, is « 
manager of THe NortHwesTErN \{ILLER. 


WHEN PEACE COMES 

J. C. Regier, manager of the |buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., is an 
optimist. 
ing this year and plans to make « trip 
to India to visit his daughter, wife of 4 
medical missionary. He has com sleted 
gathering passport information, inc | ding 
his birth certificate. 


He’s counting on the wir end- 


RECOVERING FROM OPERATION 

Mrs. C. O. Swanson, wife of the for- 
mer head of the milling school at kK :nsas 
State Agricultural College, Manh.ttan, 
is recovering satisfactorily from a 1ajot 
operation at St. Luke’s Hospital, an- 
sas City. 


SPRING PILGRIMAGE 


O. D. Fisher, president of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., will 
return to his home this week at the end 


of h 


ineh 
mini 
City 
and 
tere 
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C. D. McKenzie, President McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich. 


J. C, Beaven, President Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, Hl. 






of his annual spring pilgrimage through 
the Middle West. This year his journey 
induded a visit to the Michigan iron 
mining fields, to Chicago and Kansas 
City and a week’s inspection of lumber 
and mining properties in which he is in- 
terested in Arkansas and Louisiana. 


TO OFFICERS’? TRAINING 


E. P. Mitchell, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent of the Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., has been selected as 
4 result of examination to go to Camp 
Lee, Va., for officers’ training. He has 
been a private, first class, at Fort Fran- 
tis E. Warren, Wyo., and is now at the 
home of his parents in Kansas City on 
furlough. 


SERIOUSLY ILL 


E. M. Light, president of the Light 
Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, Kansas, is 
seriously ill in a Kansas City hospital. 
He has undergone a major operation. 


VICE PRESIDENT 
F. F. Flinchbaugh, traffic manager for 


the International Milling Co., has been 
vice president of the Minneapolis 


Traffic Club. 


z 
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J. B. Smith, Manager Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City, Mo, 


Webb, President Wabasha Roller 
Mill Co., Wabasha, Minn. 


WwW. B. 
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DAVID A. SMALL 

David A. Small, traffic manager, linseed 
department, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., died very unexpect- 
edly May 14. He was mowing the lawn 
at his home the evening of May 12, when 
Mr. Small was 65 years 
of age, and is survived by his widow. 
He had been with the A-D-M company 
about 25 years, and had a very wide 
acquaintance in the feed trade. 


he was stricken. 


ADOLPH L. ROSENHEIMER 


Adolph L. Rosenheimer, 81, veteran 
member of the Milwaukee ( Wis.) Grain 
& Stock Exchange, and chairman of the 
board of the L. Rosenheimer Malt & 
Grain Co., of Kewaskum, Wis., died May 
14 at his home following a brief illness. 
Among the survivors are his three sons, 
all associated with him in the malt and 
grain business. 


MRS. LENA KINSELL 


Mrs. Lena Kinsell, widow of the late 
Leonard Kinsell, a charter member of the 


of the Millers National Federation 


oO. D. Fisher, President and General Man- 
ager Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle 


R, W. Goodell, Vice President Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, died 
May 13, in her eighty-eighth year. She 
and her husband moved to Minneapolis 
in 1876. 


ALBERT H,. SUNSHINE 


Albert H. Sunshine, 81, veteran grain 
flour and feed merchant of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died recently in a hospital there. He 
was engaged in business for 57 years and 
was widely known in the tri-state area. 


WILLIAM ROLLKA 


William Rollka, aged 60, who retired 
as district manager of the Gristede Bros. 
grocery firm two years ago, died at his 
home in New York City on May 14, fol- 
lowing an extended illness. 


MRS. ADELE SMITH WASTCOAT 


Mrs. Adele Smith Wastcoat, wife of 
Carleton Wastcoat, sales manager for 
Malt Diastase Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
at her home in Ridgewood, N. J., May 12. 


CHARLES W. GAMMON 


Charles W. Gammon, 78, former divi- 
sional manager of Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., died recently at the home of a son 
in Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Sydney Anderson, Vice President and Sec- 
retary General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 





Philip H. Postel, President and Manager 
Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Il. 


SALESMEN GRANTED “B-3” 
CARDS IN GAS RATIONING 


(Special )—Mill- 
ing, baking and feed trade salesmen, op- 


Wasuineton, D. C- 


erating in the states where gasoline ra- 
tioning is now in force, will be able to 
qualify for class “B-3” cards which will 
enable them to obtain 57 gals of gas until 
July 1 during this preliminary rationing 
period, as they clearly operate their 
Should it de- 
velop: that this maximum amount of gas 
will not be sufficient to meet their needs, 
an appeal can be taken to the local ra- 
tion board for additional supplies. No 
class “X” cards, which call for an un- 
limited supply, will be issued to the food 
and feed trades, officials of the Office 
of Price Administration said, but in 
cases where lack of gasoline would in- 
terfere with the normal “business” driv- 
ing of any representative of a legitimate 


motor cars in business. 


concern, the local boards are authorized 
to treat sympathetically requests for 
additional supplies. It was pointed out, 
however, that salesmen must convince 
their local boards that the motor vehicle 
is used in business and not for pleasure 
or nonessential use. 
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WILLIAM LEMKE PICKS 
UP WHEAT PENALTY CASE 


Former Representative Files Suit to Prohibit 
Collections of Penalties From Wheat 
Growers—Denies Excess Wheat Grown 

(Special)—At- 

tacking the constitutionality of the crop 

the Agricultural 

Adjustment Act, former-Representative 

William Lemke, of North Dakota, has 

filed suit in the District Court here to 

prohibit Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard from exacting penalties from farm- 


Wasuinoron, D. C. 


control provisions of 


ers who exceed allotted wheat acreage 
On behalf of four farmers, resi- 
dents of Clinton, Ohio; Clay Center, 
Kansas; Muddy Creek Forks, Pa., and 
Chelsea, Mich., Mr. Lemke’s petition to 
the court said that federal control over 
the amount of wheat that a farmer can 
plant “does not regulate interstate com- 
merce, but obstructs, interferes with and 


quotas. 


tends to destroy interstate commerce by 
curtailment of production.” 

The that 
wheat farming can be classed as inter- 


petitioner further denies 
state commerce, asserting that the bulk 
of the grain flows only through intrastate 
thannels. In denying that there is an ex- 
cess of wheat grown, the petition asserts 
that “restricting production by erroneous 
assumptions and subterfuge, in an uncon- 


stitutional manner, will cause a_ short- 
age.” 
Among the reasons listed why the 


AAA law: sections involved in the suit 
should be declared illegal Lemke told 
the court it gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture “legislative power; is a revenue 
raising scheme but not a regulatory sys- 
tem, and deprives citizens of their prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

The farmer-plaintiffs assert that Sec- 
retary Wickard is now seeking to collect 
penalties from them for planting too 
many acres of winter wheat during 1940- 
41. He has placed a lien on their wheat 
crop, they allege, which now blocks them 
from disposing of it in any manner. 
They ask the court to prohibit the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture from collecting the 
fines—totaling more than $2,500—and to 
declare the lien null and void. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN SEMOLINA MILLS 
ASKS TIME TO REORGANIZE 





Urica, N. Y¥.—The Eastern Semolina 
Mills, Inec., of Baldwinsville, has filed 


a petition under chapter 11 of the 


bankruptey law, in the nature of a 
hold-off action to permit the company to 
reorganize. The indicated liabilities are 
$245,517 assets $176,089. 
Liabilities include a mortgage of $39,- 
000 held by the FDIC and a_ second 
mortgage of $3,000 to Seymour Oppen- 
Also 
included are debenture notes for $122,- 
000 and $15,000 on these. 
Accounts payable by the company ag- 
$48,452 and accruals owing are 


and the 


heimer, president of the company. 
interest of 


gregate 
$18,462. The current assets, according 
to the petition, are $55,098, and fixed 
assets $108,585. 

The company says in its petition that 
Colburn S. Foulds, former president of 
the company, who was “discharged for 
valid reasons,” has brought two suits 
against the company in Westchester 
County, scheduled for trial soon. The 
petition states these suits were brought 
to harass the company, and it asks an 
injunction against county and supreme 
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courts to prevent these suits. Federal 
Judge Frederick H. Bryant signed an 
order restraining these suits. 

The company’s plan for reorganization 
is that it will pay all unsecured claims 
in full without the debentures; 25% 
starting next Jan. 1, 25% on July 1, 
25% on Jan. 1, 1944, and 25% July 1, 
1944, It states it will pay the de- 
benture bonds which are due in 1950. 

The court permitted the company to 
borrow $10,000 for present needs on a 
certificate 
company to operate its own business. 


receivers’ and permits the 
Last year the company’s sales aggre- 
gated $1,282,164. It will continue busi- 
ness without a trustee, and the matter 
was referred to the referee in bank- 
ruptcy, to hold a hearing within 30 days 
to determine if a trustee should be ap- 
pointed. This petition was filed to give 
the company time to reorganize. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REPORT FINDS 80% ENRICHMENT 
Wasuineorton, D. C.—In a cross-section 

report on the use of enriched flour and 





bread by Washington County home- 
makers, Mrs. W. D. Phillips, chairman 
of the County Nutrition Council, re- 
veals that of the bread and flour sold 
in stores of the county, 80% is enriched. 
The report was made in connection with 
the survey being made by the County 
Nutrition Council and the Consumers’ 
Division of the Defense Council. The 
two groups have chosen this task as one 


of their first jobs in the war program. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WAGE AND HOUR RULING 

Time spent by an employee as a volun- 
tary member of a labor-management com- 
mittee is compensable when meetings are 
held during his regular work hours, but 
not when meetings are held at other 
of the Wage and 
S. Department of 
Labor, with respect to such committee 
functions, encouraged by the War Pro- 
duction Board, was announced by L. Met- 
calfe Walling, administrator of the divi- 
sion. 


times. This policy 


Hour Division, U. 
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SUMMER MEETING PLANNED 
BY OHIO BAKERS’ GROUP 


The Ohio Bakers Association has de. 
cided to hold a summer meeting as usyal 
with the exception that two business 
sessions will be scheduled with capable 
speakers on current topics of interest. 
June 28-30 have been selected is the 
convention dates, with Beatley’s On The 
Lake, Russels Point, Ohio, as the meet- 
ing place. Reservations must be made 
through the office of the Ohio Bakers 
Association. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 
STORAGE HOUSE COLLAPSES 
NasHuvititze, Tenn.—The east wall of 
the Nashville Warehouse & Elev:tor Co, 
building collapsed last week, spilling ap- 
proximately 15,000 bus of wheat onto the 
railroad tracks. Joseph W. Scales, presi- 
dent of the company, said he beiieved a 
high wind might have been the cause, 
The wheat will be salvaged. Th build- 
ing formerly housed the Liberty Mills, 
It was about 50 years old. 





13 Leading Bakery Executives “Join the Army’’ 
as Technical Advisors to Quartermaster Corps 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Thirteen leading 
figures in the baking industry have been 
appointed by the Quartermaster Corps 
as advisors on Army baking activities, 
the War Department has announced. 
The new advisors include four owners 


of well-known bakeries, a _ nationally 
known designer and manufacturer of 
ovens, an industrial engineer and seven 
production managers and officials for- 
merly with the nation’s largest bread 
making establishments. 

These experts, together with four 
others appointed last fall, will work out 
of Washington on assignments to the 
approximately 150 Army bakeries located 
in the nine Corps Areas. Their official 
designations are bakery production spe- 
cialists and bakery and machinery spe- 
cialists. Their responsibilities will be to 
visit posts, camps and stations, study- 
ing bread making conditions with the 
idea of helping promote their most effi- 
cient operation. 

Chief of the new civilian baking section 
of the Quartermaster Corps, working un- 
der the supervision of Lieutenant Colonel 
C. F. Kearney, is Richard F. Meyer, for- 
merly vice president of the Continental 
and General Baking companies and own- 
er of the Jersey Bread Co., Paterson, 
N. J. 

Richard Wahl will have direct charge 
of the bakery production specialists. Mr. 
Wahl, a native of Washington, D. C., and 
a past president of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, was formerly gen- 
eral manager of Holmes & Sons, Inc., 
baking company of Washington. From 
1913 to 1920 he served as technical ad- 
visor, in charge of production, for the 
Co-operative Bakers Association, Chi- 
From 1925 to 1930 he was gen- 
eral manager of the Wholesale Baking 
Co., Louisville, Ky., and from 1930-34 
was production manager of Regan Bros. 
Co., Minneapolis. 

The other new bakery production spe- 
cialists are: William E: Broeg, Edward 
A. Cook, Elmer T. Fegan, Alexander L. 
Boyle and Philip Talbott. The bakery 
and equipment specialists are: Ezra F. 
Sperling (in charge), Albert H. Rancke, 


cago. 


Cecil P. McDonald, Harry H. Howie, 
James Lally and Charles Doris. 

Mr. Sperling, a recent resident of 
Saginaw, Mich., served for 18 years as 
an engineer for Baker-Perkins Co., of 
Saginaw. 

For the past eight years Mr. Broeg has 
been operating his own business, Consult- 
ing Food Critics, in co-operation with his 
wife, Heloise Parker Broeg, food econ- 
omist, and Mother Parker of Radio Sta- 
tion WEEI in Boston. Mr. Broeg for- 
merly was an associate editor of Bakers’ 
Helper. 

Mr. Cook served for four years as sales 
manager for the Hilker & Bletsch Co., 
Chicago. As a hobby, he has been op- 
erating his own small bakery in Liberty, 
Ind, 

Mr. Boyle’s most recent commercial 
affiliation was as an executive with 
Schmidt’s Baking Co. with headquarters 
in Baltimore and a branch office in Mar- 





BAKERY EXECUTIVES GIVEN 
NEW WAR POSTS 


WasuinctTon, D. ‘C.—Several bak- 
ery executives have been given now 
posts in government war agencies ef- 
fective at once. William J. Speck, 
formerly with Speck Baking Co., 
Cleveland, is a new price consultant 
on Bread and Bakery Products in the 
OPA. 


Walter Dietz, Hathaway Bakeries, 
Boston, has been transferred from the 
Sugar Section of the War Production 
Board to head the Sugar Section 
of the OPA. 


H. E. Hildebrand, formerly director 
of engineering, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., is now full time consultant 
in Local Delivery Carrier Section of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 


M. Lee Marshall has obtained 
leave of absence from the Continental 
Baking Co. to become special civilian 
advisor on the staff of General Som- 
ervell, chief of Service of Supply of 
the Army General Staff. 





tinsburg, W. Va. Previously he was in 
the bread baking business for himself 
in Clearspring, Md., later serving as pro- 
duction manager for the Manbeck Bread 
Co., Hagerstown, Md., for 10 years. 

Mr. Fegan has been in the flour and 
baking business since 1916. In his last 
commercial connection, he served as pro- 
duction manager of Purity Bakery, Inc. 
Chicago. 

Mr. Rancke for almost 20 yeurs has 
worked with the same company, the 
Petersen Oven Co. at Chicago, designing 
ovens, managing the New York office and 
directing sales and installations of )aker 
ovens and machinery. 

Mr. McDonald has been a_ prominent 
designer of bakery machinery, not only 
with his own company at Monmouth, 
Ill, but also with the Carswell Mfz. Co., 
of Kansas City. 

Mr. Howie has operated his own con- 
tracting business in Dubuque, Iowa, for 
many years. Mr. Lally, Brooklyn, is 
an industrial engineering expert, special- 
izing in the streamlining of various tech- 
nical enterprises, including large city 
bakeries. Mr. Doris has been with the 
J. H. Day Machinery Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

John C. Summers has been given the 
title, “consultant in baking teclinology 
and research.” As a part of his new 
duties he will spend some time «t the 
American Institute of Baking in Chi- 
cago (recently taken over by the .\rmy 
“for the duration” for the purpose of 
giving advanced courses in bread }aking 
to soldiers), giving lectures and «ssist- 
ing in the training program. 

Mr. Summers, a civil service em) loyee 
with a dollar-a-year status, has been a& 
sisting Lieutenant Colonel C. F. Kevrney 
of the Quartermaster Corps on \rmy 
bakery problems for over a year. He 
was in charge of Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, during World War I. 500 
after the war he left the institute t 
join the Ward Baking Co. in New York 
City. Mr. Summers joined the staff of 
Standard Brands, Inc., about 16 years 
ago when the organization took over the 
manufacture and sale of Arkey Yeast 
Food from the Ward Baking Co. 
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ae $3.95@4.35, family flour $7.65@7.80; hard 
winter short patent $5.60@6, 95% patent 


.§. FLOUR MARKETS 
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THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: What may be an all time 
low for sales was reached in the Southwest 
jast week when millers were able to get 
only 8% of capacity, compared with 23% 
the previous week and 153% a year ago. 
Bookings limited almost entirely to those 
few buyers who buy every week, with the 
rest of the trade content to order out on 
previous contracts—and some of them doing 
very little of that. 

As sales drag the bottom, running time 
also is below average. Operations only 
51% of capacity, about 10 points lower 
than usual for this time of the year. Along 
with ali this is the virtual stoppage of 
export business, at least temporarily, be- 
cause of uncertain shipping facilities, and a 
light business during the week in lower 
grade flours. It was indeed a good week 
for millers to take their vacations, 
Quotations, May 15: established brands 
family flour $6.45@6.70, bakers short patent 


$5.40@5.65, 95% $5.25@5.45, straight $5.15 
@5.35, iirst clear $3.90@4.10, second clear 
$3.60@3.85, low grade $3.50@3.65. 


Of the mills reporting, 5 reported domes- 
tic business fair, 3 quiet, 2 slow and 15 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sharp curtailment in 
sales, which averaged only 18%, compared 
with 34% last week. No exports; bookings 
divided 60% to family trade, 40 to bakers. 
Operation also fell off slightly, averaging 
58% compared with 62 last week. Prices 
fairly steady, closing unchanged to 20c 
higher. Quotations, May 16: hard wheat 
short patent $6.70@7.75, soft wheat short 
patent $6.70@7.75, standard patent $6.40 
@7.35, bakers extra fancy $6.10@6.20, bak- 
ers short patent $5.95@6.05, bakers stand- 
ard $5.99@6. 

Omaha: Sales for week averaged 35% 
capacity. Shipping directions on former 
contracts generally slow. Quotations, May 
16: family fancy short patent $6.35, stand- 
ard patent $5.75, bakers short patent $5.75, 
bakers standard patent $5.60. 


Wichita: Sales reported as slow to good. 
One mill, reporting 100% of capacity sales, 
said that it had just had a lucky break 
and that it did not indicate a trend. Prices 
lower, directions from 60 to 80%. 


Hutchinson: Buyers show no inclination 
to extend commitments with current con- 
tracts extending beyond expectations. Mills 
pressing for shipping directions, which are 
draggy. New bookings few and small, in 
spite of sagging market. 


Salina: Demand continues slow, with 
prices about 10c bbl lower. Shipping direc- 
tions satisfactory. Quotations, basis Kan- 


sas City, May 15: hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.60@5.70, standard patent $5.45@5.55. 


Texas: Demand remains just as poor as in 
recent weeks. Sales practically confined to 
home territory; seaboard business negli- 
sible and shipments to Latin America im- 
possible until sailings are resumed. Opera- 
tions probably average unchanged, around 
50% of capacity, though some mills slightly 
exceed this. Prices unchanged, except bak- 
ers @ shade higher. Quotations May 15: 
family flour 48’s, extra high patent $6.70@ 
1.20, high patent $6.20@6.70, standard bak- 
ers 98's $5.90@6.10; first clears, sacked 
$4.80@5.10, delivered Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Another very quiet week. 
Bakers continue to hold aloof; increasingly 
less interest on part of family trade buy- 
‘rs. Mass movement of young men to army 
camps felt, while bakers are so bewildered 
with priorities, restrictions and lessened de- 
mand for their products that it is almost 
mpossible to interest them in new pur- 
chases. Generally they have more than 
‘tough flour contracted for to take care of 
"equirements for next month or two. 

Spring wheat flour sales last week fell 
to new low, total bookings reported at not 
more than 13% of capacity, compared with 
36% week earlier and 56% year ago. 

Quotations, May 19: established brands 
of family patents $6.25@6.35, spring first 
patent $5.90@6, standard patent $5.75@5.85, 
ancy clear $5.55@5.65, first clear $5.25@ 
1.30, second clear $3.85@3.95, whole wheat 
$5.50@5.70, graham standard $4.50@5. 
Duluth: Quotations, May 16: first patent 
‘35, second patent $6.15, first clear $5.95. 


r Mills: New bookings continue 
very light; trade taking deliveries a little 
more freely, and apparently determined to 
reduce their holdings with mills before 
faking new commitments. Brisk demand 
= millfeed at ceiling prices, with supplies 

ll inadequate to care for current needs. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
0; Slow business continues. Buy- 
‘ts indifferent, and sales, which were scat- 
wae and chiefly in one and two car lots, 
for fill-in purposes. Directions have 
improved a little, but still are too slow to 
mill agents. Family alsg dull, but 
crerts indicate an improYement in 
uotations, May 16: spring top 
re $5.85@6.25, standard patent $5.65@ 
4%, first clear $5.35@5.60, second clear 


$5.40@5.85, 
ter short 


first clear $4.50@4.85; soft win- 
patent $5.50@6, standard patent 
$5.25@5.80, first clear $4.60@4.90. 

St. Louis: Local mills 
ness very light on large 
sional cars for immediate 
far between. Clears of any 
ceedingly dull. No change in 
ential. Jobbers advise trade continue to 
buy only for present requirements. Ship- 
ping directions light. Quotations, May 16: 
soft wheat short patent $6.15@6.70, straight 
$5.40@5.90, first clear $4.60@5.10; hard 
wheat short patent $5.50@5.90, 95% $5.30 
@5.65, first clear $4.20@4.60; spring wheat 
top patent $5.40@6, standard patent $5.35 
@5.70, first clear $5.10@5.55. 


Toledo: Unchanged from week ago and 
featureless. Some mills not pressing or 
even wanting sales, avoiding possibility of 
future trouble through adjustments that 
may have to be made, but willing to make 
sales for immediate shipment. No further 
breaks in wheat and feed prices. Favor- 
able crop news and imminence of new 
crop, scarcity of storage space, question of 


report new busi- 
bookings. Occa- 
wants few and 
character ex- 
price differ- 


disposal of surplus grains at prices below 
parity, failure of milling and flour trade 
to improve are some factors introducing 


uncertainty and suggesting caution on for- 
ward commitments. Operation of mills 
shows tendency to decline. 

Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate 
points to New York, May 15, was $1.17, 
6e under close of Chicago July future. 
Flour prices nominal. Quotations, May 15: 


soft winter wheat standard patent $5.40@ 
5.65; locally made springs, high gluten $6.55 
@6.60, bakers patent $6.30@6.35, hard win- 


ter wheat bakers patent $6.20@6.25, in 
98's, f.o.b. Toledo or mill. 
EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Sales again light, with the im- 


provement over the preceding week, appar- 
ently, in the majority of mills, only in 
number of small contracts, but with about 
the same in total barrels sold. The smaller 
baker more active in the market fg fill-ins 
but trade on the whole disappointing and 
the expected upturn appeared further away. 
Many of the larger operators still com- 
fortably situated in bookings and not 
alarmed over any sudden change in prices. 
Directions fair and production somewhat 
better, but not to any noteworthy extent. 
First clears improved in demand, firm in 
price, and becoming quite scarce. A reduc- 
tion of 5c bbl on the various grades, with 
the exception of clears, which are inclined 


Quotations, May 16: spring fancy patent 
$8.20@8.30 bbl, top bakery patent $6.55@ 
6.65, standard patent $6.45@6.55, spring 


straights $6.35@6.45, spring first clears $5.75 
@5.85, soft “winter short patent $6.80@6.90, 
pastry $5.65@5.75. 


New York: Markets unchanged. Busi- 
ness stagnant with no interest or feature. 
New bookings continue very light, but ship- 
ping directions show slight improvement in 
some quarters, which is encouraging. Re- 
ceivers report that lake shipments from Du- 
luth are coming in satisfactorily, but those 
who are served from Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago ports are not able to use this route. 
Conditions at terminals show a slight im- 
provement over the recent heavy conges- 
tion and permits were somewhat easier to 
get at Brooklyn warehouses. Consumption 
of baked goods in the New York area un- 
improved, as no new industries draw work- 
ers to replace the exodus of young men for 
the armed forces. Among the _ various 
flours the occasional sales chiefly reported 
among the spring wheat grades since many 
of the prices from this area are nearly as 
low as southwesterns. However, price was 
not an incentive to buyers and even con- 
cessions did not bring business, with the re- 
sult that many mills’ quotations were only 
nominal, 

Quotations, May 16: spring high glutens 
$6.50@6.70, standard patents $6@6.35, clears 
$5.85@6.15, Texas high glutens $6@6.20, 
Kansas high glutens $5.90@6.15, 95’s $5.85 
@6.15, soft winter straights (eastern) $5.60 
@5.75, (western) $5.95@6.25. 


Boston: New business almost impossible 
to find except in rare cases where buyers 
are in actual need of flour, and even then 
the amount booked is insignificant. In no 
case was anything larger than a minimum 
car lot uncovered. A few such sales of 
southwestern patents, a lesser number of 
spring patents, and an occasional order for 
soft winter types. With all their present 
worries the baking trade not interested in 
talking and they are still covered far 
enough ahead for the present. Mill agents 
did not press for new business under the 
circumstances, but instead turned their at- 
tention toward getting old orders off the 
books. They are aided in their efforts by 
possibilities of maximum car shipments re- 
quired by regulation. Family brand busi- 
ness also dull. Mill quotations moved in a 
narrow range and closed unchanged. Quo- 
tations May 15: spring high glutens $6.70 
@6.80, short patents $6.45@6.55, standard 
patents $6.40@6.50, first clears $6.10@6.20; 
southwestern short patents $6.35@6.50, 
standard patents $6.20@6.30; Texas short 
patents $6.40@6.50, standard patents $6.25 
@6.35; soft winter patents $6.45@6.60, 
straights $6.15@6.30, clears $5.90@6. 

Baltimore: Quotations on all grades 10c 
per bbl lower as demand _ shows little 
change; receipts, 20,980 bbls, a decrease of 
1,417 bbls from last week. Quotations, 
May 16: spring first patent $6.60@6.85, 
standard $6.35@6.55, hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.45, 95% $6.05@6.30, soft winter 
short patent $6.50@7.20, straight $5.10@5.45. 

Philadelphia: Market unsettled and _ ir- 














to be uppish. Foreign trade light. regular, with weakness developing in sym- 
<> 
—" 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
MMF OB 2ccks 114% 116% 121 123% 113% 115% rrr cess 114% 114 
ee Be kaoa 114% 116% 121% 123% 112% 115% 114% 114% 
ee: eT 114% 115% 120% 123 112% 114% 114% 113% 
Bee 36 occ 112% 114% 119% 121% 111 113% ae ‘nen 112% 112% 
| | a | 112% 113% 118% 120% 110% 112 er one 112 111% 
weer 38. saccs 112% 114% 119% 120% 111% 112% re sees 112% 112% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
May 18 .csis 98% 100 97 99% 79% 80% eon eeee eevee coos 
a | ere 98 100 97 99 79% 80% see cose 
Dee BO cs ees Holiday 97 98 79% 80% Seam ‘ee ee 
Beey 36 nc ss veen err 96 97 79% 80% et wre eee eeee 
May 18 ccc 79% 80% van seve tees see 
Beery BP ccece ore ieee ree ree 79% 80% ae wee “oer roe 
r ——CORN ‘ r OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
OT ee 79% 82% 86 89 81% 84% 57 56 51% 51% 
Bey 26 ccves 79% 82% 86% 89 82% 84% 56% 55% 50% 51% 
|: er 80 82% 85% 88% 82% 84% 56% 55% 50% 51% 
2 | eer 79% 81% 85% 88% 82% 84% 55 5% 54% 50% 49% 
De Ge vives 79 81% 85% 88 82% 84 55% 53% 49% 49% 
May 19 79% 81% 85% 88% ies 86% 55% 53% 50% 49\% 
RYE , F¢ FLAXSEED———,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Mar 8S 6 .0k% 73 75% 68% 70% 254% 256% 254% vawe 59 61 
War 14. ...2. 73 75% 68% 70% 256 258 256 or 59% 61% 
May 16 ..... 71% 74% 68 68% 258 259 258 sees 59 61 
mee BO. «<.c08 71% 73% 66% 68% 256 257% 256 58% 60% 
| 7a ee 69% 72 65% 67 255 255% 255 ete 58% 60% 
ee eee 68 % 70% 65 65% 255 256 255 june 59 61 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 


Hard winter bran........ -@39.50 


tMinneapolis Kansas City 
-+++@39.50 $37.00@ * «a 

Tre. SLE 
36.50@.... 


St. Louis Buffalo 
at @. $....@40.50 


36.25@36.50 39.00@39.25 ....@ 


Standard middlings* 38.50 @ 39.00 Teo, free 39.00 @ 39.25 «-@39.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 39.00@ 39.50 37.00@.... 37.25@ 37.50 39.50@39.75 --@39.00 
Be WEE 366 6.9.40:5 606068000 39.00@ 39.50 37.50@.... cote @ecvee --@40.00 -+--@38.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
 .. | Seer errerere -«--@40.00 $45.00@45.50 $44.75 @45.75 eves sccs Geeec@ coos 
Hard winter bran ....... co@esecs 45.50@ 46.00 res Te ee cee Tee Arey 
Soft winter bran ........ - @40.50 wre. Pere 44.75 @ 45.75 ee 41.00@42.00 
Standard middlings* -@39.50 43.50@44.00 45.50@46.00 ys, re vous bese 
Flour middlingst ....... --@38.00 41.00@41.50 46.50@47.00 ....@.... 42.00@43.00 
ee GS et cae yee eee ss vis -@37.50 41.00@41.50 22+ + @42.50 ret Lore erse@ cece 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
L. , MELEE $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg ........ +++ +@28.00 «+++ @29.00 coco @ cose 


*Brown shorts. fGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices, 


45 


pathy with the lower levels on wheat, and 
prices of most kinds about 10c bbl lower. 
At revised figures there is little or no im- 
provement to the demand and the under- 
tone continues easy, with occasional sales 
noted at concessions for prompt shipments. 
Quotations, May 16: spring wheat short 
patent $6.40@6.55 bbl, standard patent $6.20 
@6.35, first spring clear $5.80@6, hard win- 
ter short patent $6.15@6.35, 95% $6@6.15, 
soft winter straights $5.20@5.90. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light, bookings held 
to small lots. Shipping directions slow. 
Prices slightly lower. Bakers and jobbers 
well supplied for some time ahead. Bulk 
of week’s business of ‘“‘fill-in’’ variety. Fam- 
ily flour demand still light. Sales of soft 
winters somewhat improved; demand for 
rye flour stronger, prices unchanged. South- 
western hard winters took larger share of 
week's business. Retail bakers report brisk 
business; their activity in flour market 
materially improved. Clears continue in 
good demand, especially better grades. Quo- 
tations, May 16: spring short patent $6:40@ 
6.90, standard patent $6.25@6.50, hard. win- 
ter short patent $6.10@6.30, standard pat- 
ent $6@6.15, low protein hard winter stand- 
ard patent $5.80@6, spring clears $6@6.25, 
soft winters $4.80@5, bulk. 


THE SOUTH - 


New Orleans: Sales continued dull, buy- 
ers showing considerable indifference toward 
bookings for four months’ or longer deliv- 
eries. A regular limited volume being 
worked for immediate and 30-day deliveries, 
however, at prices showing discount, al- 
though not as much as about three weeks 
ago. Southwestern hard wheat flours best 
sellers, with still limited volume being 
worked on northern spring wheats. Mid- 
western and Pacific Coast soft wheats like- 
wise quiet, with a few scattered orders on 
former. Latter, however, practically off 
market due to price difference resultant 
from all-rail shipments. Shipping direc- 
tions good. Prices 5@10c bbl lower than 
preceding week. Bread and cake produc- 


tion good to slightly above normal for 
season, 
Quotations, May 16: hard spring wheat 


family patent $6.80@7.10, first patent $6.60 
@6.80, standard patent $6.30@6.50, fancy 
clear $6@6.25, first clear $5.75@5.95, second 
clear $5.15@5.55; hard winter wheat fam- 
ily patent $5.90@6.15, bakers short patent 
$5.65@5.90, 95% $5.45@5.65, first clear $4.40 
@5, soft wheat short patent $6.25@6.85, 
straight $5.50@5.85, first clear $4.60@4.95. 

Atlanta: Sales continue slow. Blenders 
not making new purchases, being sufficient- 
ly supplied through bookings to take care 
of below normal outgo from plants. Ship- 
ping directions from them slow ‘to just fair. 
Family flour sales to wholesalers very duli 


and scattered, No interest in bookings. 
This side of trade holding back strongly 
because of spreading war economy, ODT 
orders and price ceilings which affect nu- 


merous items they handle other than flour. 
Quite a number feel they will have to “get 


out of business.”’ Movement of flour to 
them ‘awful’ to just fair in a few in- 
stances. Family flour business hit a new 


low for past two months and so far no high 


record being set for May. Majority of 
bakers well taken care of through con- 
tracts, and although a few scattered sales 
being made, business “nothing to brag 
about.” Shipping instructions rather slow 
to fairly good. Prices 5@10c easier to un- 
changed. 

Quotations, May 16: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.50@6.75, standard patent 


$6.40@6.50, straight $6.30@6.40, first bakery 
clear $5.90@6.15; hard wheat family short 
patent $7.15@7.20, fancy patent $6.75@6.88, 
standard patent $6.75@6.80, special or low 
grade $6.35@6.40, bakery short patent $6@ 
6.40, standard patent $5.90@6.30, straight 
$5.80@6.20, first bakery clear $5.65, hard 
wheat low protein 95% $5.35@5.50, bulk; 
first clear $4.70@4.80, bulk; second clear 
$4.55@4.65, bulk; soft wheat family short 
patent $7.05@7.25, fancy patent $6.65@6.85, 
standard patent $6.65@6.85, special or low 
grade $6.25@6.45; soft wheat short patent, 
bulk basis $5.60@5.80; soft wheat 95% $5.35 
@5.55, bulk; fancy cut-off $5@5.10, bulk; 
first clear $4.75@4.85, bulk; second clear 
$4.50@4.60, bulk; Pacific Coast soft wheat 
95% $5.75@6, bulk, f.o.b. Atlanta; self- 
rising family flour quoted 25c higher. 
Nashville: New business about unchanged. 
Buyers picking up an occasional lot or two 


for fill-in purposes, but making no pur- 
chases for future delivery, as mills not 
willing to book basis present prices for 


deferred shipment. 

Bakers buying small lots of special grades 
on which they were running low, but mak- 
ing no large purchases, as the larger bak- 
ers are still booked for some 60 to 90 days, 
and other bakers bought as usual on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Bakers having hard 
time getting requirements of sugar and 
other substitutes are high. Shipping direc- 
tions fair. Prices from 10 to 15c bbl under. 

Quotations, May 16: soft winter wheat 
short patent $6.45@6.95, standard patent 
$6.10@6.45, fancy patent $5.80@6.10, clears 
$5.50@5.80, hard winter wheat short patent 
$5.95@6.25, standard patent $5.60@5.95, 
spring wheat short patent $6.25@6.85, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.30. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets remain very quiet, some 
improvement in domestic business, but in 
the aggregate it did not add up to much. 
Terminal mills still blocked with govern- 
ment ‘business. This business was for April, 
May and June delivery, but so far only a 


small portion has been shipped. Interior 
mills have fared better, as their sales to 
the government were f.o.b. coast. They 


have been able to complete their contracts. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, May 
16: family patent $7.15@7.25, bluestem $6.90 
@7, straight soft white $5.75@5.90, pastry 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 








Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed 
i Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $5.85@ 6.25 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.65@ 6.10 


shone neeees 5.35@ 5.60 
Hard winter short patent 5.60@ 6.00 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.40@ 5.85 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.50@ 4.85 


Spring first clear 


Soft winter short patent..... 5.50@ 6.00 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.25@ 5.80 
Soft winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 4.90 
Rye Hour, WRIE ..cccccceves 4.20@ 4.40 
Bye Gour, GOK ..ccccecevvecs 3.30@ 3.75 
Seattle (98's) 8. Francisco 
Family patent ..... $7.15@7.25 $8.20@8.40 
Soft winter straight. 5.75@5.90 ....@.... 
. yy MATTEL ETT TLE 5.75@5.85 5.30@5.50 


*Includes near-by straights 
iTuesday prices. 


Kansas City St. Louis 


Buffalo 


New York Baltimore 








in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Philadelphia 


Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$5.90@ 6.00 $....@.... $5.40@ 6.00 $6.55@ 6.65 $6.50@ 6.70 $6.60@ 6.85 $6.40@ 6.55 $6.45@ 6.55. $....@..,. $6.25@ 62: 
5.75@ 5.85 er ere 5.35@ 5.70 6.45@ 6.55 6.00@ 6.35 6.35@ 6.55 6.20@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.50 Te" oe 6.05@ ry 
5.25@ 5.30 eS eee 5.10@ 5.55 5.75@ 5.85 5.85@ 6.15 ee, Pee 5.80@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.20 ~..,.@.... -@ _ 
< 5.40@ 5.65 5.50@ 5.90 7 hee 5.90@ 6.20 6.25@ 6.45 6.15@ 6.35 6.35@ 6.50 cereus ave 5.98@ 69: 
ee 5.25@ 5.45 5.30@ 5.65 are 5.85@ 6.15 6.05@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.15 6.20@ 6.30 00 CO pce 5.60@ 59: 
ewes 3.90@ 4.10 4.20@ 4.60 ee ee a ee eee, Gree rrr, fee ee eS eat ae Me acy 
, er eer 6.15@ 6.70 6.80@ 6.90 ys 6.50@ 7.20 ey ae 6.45@ 6.60 pee “Se 6.45@ 695 
eee eT Oe 5.40@ 5.90 . were 5.60@ *5.10@ 5.45 *5.20@ 5.90 6.15@ 6.30 ‘eee ees 6.10@ eas 
ee RS enim ct 1.60@ 5.10 A FP ce, “ee ee Pers er SP 5.90@ 6.00 a “eae 5.A0@ & 89 
3.90@ 4.36 ....@.... Lee e@ 4.75 ..@ 6.15 4.60@ 4.80 °....@ 5.00 4.50@ 4.65 ....@.... 5 cee arg 
3.10@ 3.65 | ee ++. @ 4.05 oe @ 4.45 ‘ae .ee-@ 4.30 ne ae . a oe a, 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipex Toronto **Winni 
aaa $7.00@ 7.20 $6.25@ 6.40 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 28s 6d aa 
Montana ...... 6.60@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.20 Spring second pat.{. -.@4.50 --@4.80 Ont. 90% patentstt.$5.40@5.50 nr 


Spring first clear... -@3.40 ....@.. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis 


§9R-Ib jutes. ttSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes, 





$5.75 @ 5.85, 
@ 6.75. 

Portland; Little activity. Government 
offered to take 200,000 bbls of flour, but 
on terms not yet satisfactory to mills; noth- 
ing definite as yet done. This would pro- 
vide only week's run for mills of section. 
Other outlets so narrow that mill activity, 
especially at terminals, declining. Domes- 
tic trade dull, with bakers pretty well sup- 
plied with stocks until new crop. Price 
ceilings upset smaller bakery trade, which 
lacks buying incentive. 

It is assumed that the 200,000 bbls of 
flour which government has asked for will 
go into lend-lease. Outside of that, just 
a little export movement to South and Cen- 
tral America. Interior mills could do some 
business in New York and New England 
markets, but so far prices too much out of 


Dakota $747.20, Montana $6.60 


line with government loans and farmers 
are not selling wheat. Prices holding 
steady. 

Quotations, May 16: soft wheat straights 


$5.65@5.80, f.o.b. Nashville; f.o.b. mill, 98's, 
all Montana $6.25@6.45; bluestem bakers, 
unbleached $6.16@6.35; bluestem bakers 
$5.90@6.10, Big Bend bluestem $5.90@6.10, 
cake $7.50@7.70, pastry $5.15@5.35, pie $5.15 
@ 5.35, faney hard wheat clears $5.50@5.70; 
whole wheat, 100% $5.60@5.80, graham 
$5.05@5.25, cracked wheat $5.25@5.45. 

San Francisco: Prices held steady, with 
business continuing slow. Deliveries hold- 
ing normal in spite some bakers curtail- 
ing protluction due to shortage of other 
materialg and labor, but these factors will 
eventually affect flour consumption. Quota- 
tions, May 16: eastern family patents $8.40 
@ 8.60, California family patents $8.20@8.40, 
Oregon-Washington bluestem blends $64 
6.20, northern +hard wheat patents $6@6.20, 
pastry $5.30@5.50, Dakota standard patents 
$6.25@6.40, Pdaho hard wheat patents $5.80 
@6, Montana spring wheat patents $6.20@ 
6.40, Montana A&tandard patents $646.20, 
California bluestem, patents $5.60@5.80, Cali- 
fornia pastry $5.20@5.40. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: 
domestic market 
have all they need 
on hand or on order. No 
price situation. If mill tries to 
price at profitable level business 
competitor willing to accept less. Lists 
unchanged. Quotations, May 16: top pat- 
ents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 
98's, jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto- 
Montreal territory. 

Exporting trade in 
slow. No new U. K. business. Mills have 
orders from this source on hand, but have 
been asked to postpone grinding as flour is 
not urgently needed at moment. Scarcity 
of shipping on routes to West Indies cur- 
tailing business in those markets. Conse- 
quently, Canadian mills facing a_ slack 
period of operation, first in some months. 


Spring wheat flour in 
moving slowly. Buyers 
for some time to come 
improvement in 
keep its 
is lost to 


spring wheat flour 


Asking prices unchanged. Quotations, May 
16: vitaminized flour for shipment to the 
United Kingdom, 28s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, 


f.o.b. seaboard, Montreal; 28s 94@29s United 
States ports. 

Offerings of Ontario 
gradually decreasing. Less flour available 
now than at any time during crop year. 
Wheat becoming harder to get as season 
wears on. Although substitutes being in- 
creasingly used, supplies of winter wheat 
flour inadequate for buyers'’ needs. Prices 
little changed. Quotations, May 16: pure 
Ontario winters $5.40@5.50 bbl, in second- 
hand jutes, Montreal; $5.10 bbl, bulk, Hali- 
fax, for export. 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade in flour small 
and no suggestion of any new export busi- 
ness to United Kingdom or other over-sea 
destinations. No export business in flour 
reported so far this month. Mill opera- 
tions have slackened a little. Supplies mov- 
ing freely. Quotations, May 16: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cot- 
tons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to bak- 
ers, $4.60. 


winter wheat flour 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, May 19 


Minneapolis: Demand good; market firm; 
anything available for immediate or quick 


shipment readily salable at ceiling levels; 
mills catching up with back orders and have 
more spot feed to offer, but production not 
yet caught up with demand. While cur- 
rent inquiry mostly for immediate ship- 
ment, buyers indicate willingness to take 
on feed for June, but prices bid are not 
attractive enough to mills to result in sales 
of importance. Trade evidently expects to 
be able to contract before long at less than 
ceiling levels. Quotations nominal; bran 
here $37, std. midds. $36.50, flour midds. 
$37, red dog $37.50. Some companies could 
not ask these prices, since their March 
levels would not permit; others report sales 
at these prices. 
Kansas City: Easing 
and shorts, although 
demand; trend lower; supply more _ plenti- 
ful; bran $36.25@36.50, gray shorts $37.25 
@37.50; bran on ceiling last week, but 
moving lower now; for some _ sellers the 


up on both bran 
bran seems less in 


ceiling still is below going values. 
Oklahoma City: Continued good demand 
all classes; prices unchanged; bran $1.90@ 


1.95 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.92%@ 
1.97%, shorts $1.95@2. 

Omaha: Not much change; continued 
good demand; very poor supply; bran 
$36.50, brown shorts $36.50, gray shorts 
$37, flour midds. $37, red dog $39.50. 

Wichita: Good; supplies about even with 
demand; trend strong; bran $36.50@37.25, 
shorts $37.50@38. 

Hutchinson: Active; trend strong; sup- 
ply inadequate; no difficulty encountered 
disposing of limited offerings at ceiling 
prices; bran $37, mill run $37.50, gray 


shorts $38 
Salina: 


(Kansas City basis). 
Good; trend higher; supply about 


equal to trade requirements; std. bran 
$36.5040 37, gray shorts $37@ 37.50. 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend steady on bran, 
slightly stronger on shorts; supply ade- 
quate; ceiling prices at Fort Worth $38@39 
on bran, about $42.20 on shorts, del. TCP; 
wheat bran $38@39, gray shorts $40.40@ 


41.20, white shorts $44@45, car lots, del. 
Texas common points or Galveston domestic 
rate. 

Chicago: Very good; trend strong; supply 
very scarce; spring and hard winter bran 
$39.50, std. midds. $38.50@39, flour midds. 
$39@39.50, red dog $39@39.50. 

St. Louis: “Bran $39@39.25, pure bran 
$39.25 @ 39.50, gray shorts $39.50@39.75, 
brown shorts $39@39.25, red dog $40. 

Toledo: Establishment of ceilings appar- 
ently created wider divergence in price 
range. Some mills’ highest prices on feed 
in March were as high as present levels, 
so no reduction called for, hence the spread. 
Soft winter wheat bran $39.20@42, mixed 
feed $43.50@43.70, flour midds. $38.60, std. 
$37.50. 

Buffalo: Demand still keeping pace with 
continued curtailed output; values holding 
fairly steady at ceiling prices, with consid- 
erable variation in ceiling prices because 
of lack of uniform ceiling; trend steady; 
supply light; bran $40.50, std. midds. $39.50, 
flour midds. $39, second clear $40, red dog 
$38, heavy mixed feeds $39. 


New York: Moderate; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; bran $45.60, std. midds. $45.50, flour 
midds. $42, red dog $42. 

Boston: Demand moderately good, while 
offerings are just fair. Buyers could not 
be induced to book deferred needs even at 
bargain prices, and concentrated their at- 
tention on near-by supplies. Buffalo and 
the West quoted on an even basis for bran 


and midds. No offerings from Canadian 
sellers; standard bran $44.75@45.75, std. 
midds. $45.50@46, flour midds. $46.50@47, 
mixed feed $43.50, red dog $42.50. 

Baltimore: Fair; trend steady; supply 
light; std. bran $40, pure soft winter bran 
$40.50, std. midds. $39.50, flour midds. $38, 
red dog $37.50. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firmer; 


supply moderate; bran, std. $45@45.50, pure 
spring $45.50@46, hard winter $45.50@46, 
soft winter nominal; midds., std. $43.50@ 
44, flour $41@41.50; red dog, $41@41.50. 


Pittsburgh: Improved; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; spring bran $44, red dog 
$41.50. 

Atlanta: Light to just fair; trend un- 
steady; supply ample; most dealers and 


feed mills have fair stocks so buying most- 
ly to cover needs pending settlement of 
prices; bran $44.30@45.50, gray shorts $45.10 
@ 46.25, std. midds. $45.45@46.50, rye midds. 
$38.90@39.15, red dog $46.20@49. 


Nashville: Demand slow, as buyers feel 


prices still too 
tues which are 


high; feeders using substi- 
cheaper wherever possible; 
bran $41@42, gray shorts $42@43. 
Seattle: Slow; supply 
$30.50 @ 31.50. 
Portland: 
shorts $34, 


trend steady; fair; 
Std. mill run $32, 
midds. $36.50. 
Ogden: Stocks low; 
cially on quick 
has affected 


bran $33, 


business good, espe- 
shipment orders; ceiling 
prices; mills continue opera- 
tion at capacity five days per week. To 
Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and 
mill run $32, blended $32, white $32.50, 
midds, $38.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run $37, 
blended $37, white $37.50, midds. $43.50 
ton. California prices: red bran and mill 
run $39, blended $39, white $39.50, midds. 
$45.50, car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Mill- 
feed prices for San Francisco shipments 
50c under Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Market firm at about ceil- 
ing levels, with offerings light and demand 
fair; Kansas bran, $46@46.50; Utah-Idaho: 
red mill run $36.50@37, blended $37@37.50, 


white $37.50@38; Oregon-Washington: red 
mill run $36@36.50, std. $36.50@37, white 
$37@37.50, white bran $38@38.50, midds. 


$39.50@40, shorts $38.50@39; Montana: bran 
and mill run $39@39.50; California: blended 
mill run $37@37.50, white $37.50@38. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; nsas bran $45, local midds. $42, 
local mill run $38. 

Toronto-Montreal: 
slower; supplies moderate; no surplus due 
to reduced production; mills getting good 
prices in U. S. markets for what little mill- 


Trend steady; demand 


feed they are allowed to export; prices 
there about $13 ton over Canadian, plus 
exchange. For values to domestic buyers 
deduct freight subsidy of $4.50 ton from 
following list: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, track, Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Demand good and all sup- 
plies moving freely; no indication that 
millfeeds will be used for grasshopper bait. 
Low grade flour likely substitute. No 
accumulation of supplies; bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Prices 
sharply lower, but trade still holds back. 
Buyers evidently waiting to see what hap- 
pens. Interest shown would indicate fair 
buying might be looked for when trade 
satisfied bottom has been touched; pure 
white rye flour $3.90@4.35 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$3.70@4.15, pure dark $3.10@3.65. 

Philadelphlia: Trade 
weak and lower, with offerings more lib- 
eral; white patent, $4.50@4.65. 

Chicago: Demand continues very 
white patent $4.20@4.40, 
dark $3.30@3.75. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.45@5.55, me- 
dium dark rye $5.55@5.65, Wisconsin pure 
straight $5.95@6.15, Wisconsin white pat- 
ent $6.20@6.40. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 
shipping directions fair; 


quiet; 
medium $4@4.15, 


25c; sales and 
pure white flour 


$4.75 bbl, medium $4.55, dark $4.05, rye 
meal $4.35. 

Buffalo; Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $5.15, medium $4.95, 


dark $4.45. 


New York: Occasional cars all that were 
reported in the local market; pure white 
patents $4.60@4.80. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; pure white rye flour $5@5.30, 
medium $4.70@5, dark $4@4.25. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour 10c 
bbl lower; No. 2 rye unchanged; demand 
about steady; rye flour, dark to white, $4.30 
@5 bbl; No. 2 rye, 90@95c bu; rye stock in 
local elevators decreased 2,000 bus during 
the week to a total of 93,788 bus. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Prices are down a little, 


following weakness in grain market, but 
According to 
trade none too active, 


no improvement in demand. 
reports, macaroni 


slow and market ’ 


and manufacturers content to So along with 
what they have already contracted for and 
await developments. Shipping 
onty fair at best; fancy No. 1 
$5.90@6 bbl, bulk, f.0.b. Minneapoli 


directions 
emolina 
, Stand- 


ard No. 1 $5.60@5.70, and granular $5.50 
@ 5.60. 

In the week ended May 16, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 61,410 bbls 
durum products, against 57,717 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia: More freely offered and 
easier, with demand only moderate; No 
1 fancy $6.80@6.90, bulk; No. 1 regular, 


$6.40@6.60. 
St. Louis: Prices declined 10c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semolina 


$7.05, granular $6.60, No. 3 $6.40, fancy 
patent $7.05, bulk. : 

Chicago: Business very quiet No. 1 
semolina $6.15@6.35, standard No. 1 $5.85 
@ 6.05. 

Buffalo: Demand slow; buyers working 
against contracts and some plants were 
operating only half time; principal plants 
in Rochester closed because of labor trou 
ble; shipping directions only fair; trend 


steady; supply ample; on bulk basis, lake- 
and-rail, f.o.b. Buffalo: No. 1 $6.85, durum 
fancy patent $6.85, macaroni flour $1.05, first 
clear $4.90, second clear $4.20, durum gran- 
ular $6.45. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate: 
higher; supply adequate; No. 1 
(nominal). 


trend 
$4.90, bulk 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: 
and oatmeal are 


Sales o; rolled oats 
slower, but normal for 
this time of year. Exports limited Price 
unchanged. Quotations, May 16; rolled oats 
$3.25 per bag of 80 Ibs, mixed cars. Toronto 
or Montreal, 


Winnipeg: Demand slow; trade light; 
mills operating only odd days, no accumu- 


lation of supplies. Quotations, May 16 
rolled oats, in 80-Ib sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lt 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
May 18 at $3.55 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-0z packages, $2.35 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending May 
16, 1942, and May 17, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

-American— -—in hond— 
May 16 May 17 May 14 May 17 


1942 1941 91942 ~—-1941 
Wheat ...... 224,152 138,262 13,733 32,645 
. ee 66,385 63,108 es 7 
CORE iad sacs 4,083 4,498 : 328 
Ny fone 17,283 5,075 1,344 2,980 
Barley ...... 5,440 4,732 47 10 
Flaxseed 2,102 2,753 ve 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets May 16 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 175,000 (228,000) bus; corn, 
2,221,000 (755,000); oats, none (125,00); ryé 
24,000 (24,000); barley none (none) 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 


Kansas City and St. Louis on May 18, i? 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 


open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds 





[re 2,550 2,300 100 2,700 1099 
eee 3,550 1,800 .. 4,951 400 
GONE ess sauc 700 725 1,625 400 
August 1,100 800 3,00/ 
September. -* a 2,900 
October 1,200 
Totals 7,900 5,625 100 16,375 900 


*Delivered in Chicago. 
Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fis- 
ures for the previous week: 
Week ending— 
May 16 
Five mills ... 
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WANT ADS 





Cel 





i 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
Se per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
gation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 


per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
v v v 





HELP WANTED 

panera moma Vv Wee Mnirenovea sean 
WANTED—SOUTHWESTERN MILL WITH 
established business in the territory is 
interested in immediately employing fam- 
ily and bakery flour salesman for Wis- 
consin. Address 5601, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











We have an opening for a high grade flour 
salesman, not now suitably connected, to 
cover Illinois and western Indiana territory. 
Salaried job with every opportunity for the 
right man. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Address in confidence The Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, Kansas. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, ATTORNEY AND 
practitioner desires position with traffic 
department, large grain, flour or feed in- 
dustry; married, competent, best of refer- 
ences; available. Address 5587, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE—DUE 
to unusual circumstances, a man with 
outstanding record of accomplishments in 
establishing bakery and family flour, and 
package and cereal business, is now avail- 
able. Well and favorably known from 
personal contacts with better jobbers, 
bakers, wholesale grocers, voluntary and 
corporate chain buyers from Washington 
north and Buffalo east to the Canadian 
line; excellent background and highest 
references; interested primarily in con- 
nection offering opportunity for full use 
of abilities; believe mutual agreement 
can readily be made as to salary. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 5585, 23 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
* * lalalcitata Vv 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














GENERAL ELECTRIC INDUCTION MO- 
tor, 60-h.p., Model No. 17192, type KT 
502, 3-phase, 220-volt, 122 amperes, speed 
full load, 700 r.p.m., complete with pulley, 
base and starter, $375. In use only one 
year. Old-Fashioned Millers, Ine., St. 
Paul, Minn. 





BROKERS WANTED 
Progressive Kansas mill has interesting 
openings for several active brokers in 
various territories for both family and 
bakery flour. Full commission, excel- 
lent office support, old established 
mill. Write 5590, Northwestern Miller, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division May 15, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


























minals ....... 113,981 342 532 2,115 
Private terminals a - 32 1 

WOGR. wevecees 113,981 342 564 2,116 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 18,007 ee 60 51 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WREOTE cc ccccce 17,183 o0 28 67 
CHePORI .eccuss 2,617 
ee 1,022 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 

PE ocean eee 154,016 342 652 2,234 
TORE BRO. oa cccsss 109,298 2,042 1,498 1,106 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,897 20 75 42 
Pacific seaboard.. 61 axe 4 os 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOtOrse ...eeeee 3 

TOES ac ccives 5,961 20 79 42 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

BARO. oc ccivues 5,608 25 139 128 

 * Pewerrrre 89 14 232 97 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WREOGTS ccccvces 23 ea 
Pacific seaboard... 61 5 2 

Weta vccccces 5,781 39 376 231 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-May 15, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .194,341 .1,802 15,208 16,776 
Pacific seaboard.: 2,226 os 276 115 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WOLOTE wccccecs 471 ei 131 143 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-May 15, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .162,032 2,112 17,385 15,7 
Pacific seaboard.. 1,710 y 336 
Int. public and 


semi-public ele- 
WEES. ciscccss 3,240 1 176 72 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States May 
16, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’l'y 


Baltimore .... 1,308 eo 
Pere 2,219 ee oe as os 
MwuMOle ..sees 5,639 os én 288 oe 
CP 243 $% es 
DOMIMTR wc ccece es 47 
New York ... 1,857 os 
PS eee 214 
Philadelphia .. 368 
COMO 2 ccces 623 
EMERG ceccscs 105 
Totale 3 ..s0s 12,576 i> “a 288 47 
May 9, 1942.. 12,129 i ae 288 57 


May 17, 1941.. 27,404 558 2,205 39 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending May 16, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis .. 137 175 29 46 1,320 2,464 

eo. ere 10 30 -. 176 646 289 
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Deposit Box. 


BETTER BE SAFE 
THAN SORRY 


Why take chances on losing your 
valuables? Protect your bonds, 
stocks, heirlooms, jewelry, insur- 
ance policies and other valuable 
assets with a “Northwestern” Safe 


Costs less than Ic a 


protection against loss by fire, theft, 


riot, flood—all common hazards. 


NINE CONVENIENT 


day (exclusive of taxes), and gives *. 




















NORTHWESTERN 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office—6th to 7th St. (On Marquette), 
or any ‘Northwestern’ Bank: Lincoln, 
Lake Street, North American Offices 
Central Northwestern National, 2nd, 3rd 
4th and 5th Northwestern Banks 


LOCATIONS 
May Is May Is 
Safe Deposit Safe Deposit 
Month Month 





Member 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
BUILD YOUR CREDIT AT YOUR BANK 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federatio 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











BAG AGENCY 


Bag agency open for mid- 
western territory; eastern bag 
house manufacturing cotton 
and burlap bags for feed and 
flour trade, has excellent and 
permanent position for man 
with qualifications. Address 
5586, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 


> res F i, 4 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N, Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR -milis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 

















| DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








BUHLER, KANSAS 





———— 


THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 

Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 





ITs 
BIN 
AGED 
SS 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
» fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINWNE OTA 










MINNEAPOLIS 











2. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B.L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 


Fluorometric and 
D.-Melhick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 








Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 

, FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DalILy 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


. We make a high-grade pure 
nter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


AGMA MIDYEAR MEETINGS 
CHANGED TO NEW YORK 


York, N. Y.—The Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America have 
decided to hold their annual midyear 
theetings May 21-22 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel here instead of Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa, as 
planned. 


New 


originally 


Paul S. Willis, president of the as- 
sociation, said the change had been made 
in order to give a greater number of 
opportunity to at- 

which will be of 
singular importance this year because of 


manufacturers an 
tend the meetings, 


the many wartime problems to be dis- 
cussed, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 16, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000's omitted throughout): 
RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
187 180 2,328 565 289 





Cee 606468 





EOURUER cvicces ne 805 724 ee 3 
Indianapolis .. “% 30 490 200 
Kansas City .. 8 748 448 116 
Milwaukee ... 14 2 284 37 5 
Minneapolis .. -. 1,566 369 319 222 
OQORMMR 2 0ccese a3 68 398 84 os 
Peoria .....00.% 38 40 §=6808 40 18 
Sioux City ... i 227 111 24 2 
St. Joseph .... e% 51 107 128 oe 
St. Lewis oo. 114 152 371 60 4 
WHICH 222.065 ee 149 

Totals ...... 353 4,018 6,438 1,573 543 

Seaboard— 
Galveston o8 55 ee o* es 
New York .... 126 121 181 ee 1 
Philadelphia . 9 2 . 

WOtGs wvccce 135 *478 181 oe 1 

Grand totals. 488 4,496 6,619 1,573 644 
Last week .... 549 4,308 7,620 1,316 217 
Last year .... 555 8,078 5,720 931 1,132 

*260,000 bus bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
CRICHMO .ccsce 86 336 807 443 255 
Duluth ..cceee -. 1,477 895 87 1 
Indianapolis .. 06 3 244 98 9 
Kansas City .. 97 497 462 86 
Milwaukee ... 3 oe 10 28 
Minneapolis .. 91 548 204 240 138 
Omaha ....... ae 145 499 132 ee 
POSTER cccveces 34 79 340 14 7 
Sioux City ... ee 88 160 2 ‘. 
St. Joseph ... oe 57 61 34 
St. Louis ..... 92 111 =. 286 48 
Wichita ....... ee 180 ° 

DWOtals wscece 403 3,521 3,968 1,212 410 

Seaboard— 
New York .... oe 222 os o* 
Philadelphia . és 3 2 1 

Totals ...... ee *225 2 1 


Grand totals. 403 3,746 3,970 1,213 410 
Last week .... 450 3,281 4,686 970 339 
Last year .... 492 5,735 4,406 671 624 

*222,000 bus bonded, tSome allowance 
should be made for duplication. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 16, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Minneapolis ... see eee 7,725 7,800 
Kansas City .. 1,775 1,650 3,250 4,450 
Philadelphia .. 320 220 ee ee 
Milwaukee .... 80 2,640 2,060 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 
omitted), of date May 16, and correspond- 
ing date of a year ago: 


In Bar- Soy 
store— Wheat Corn Oats Rye ley beans 
Balt're. 7,026 583 9 92 


Buffalo 7,536 8,823 354 
Afloat 324 363 


cos 
3,477. 110 600 
Chicago 10,560 15,284 1,316 4,407 276 313 


Afloat er 187 » 134 as 
Detroit. 170 3 4 130 §=6.265 
Duluth 31,628 5,031 99 1,530 435 
Ft. W... 9,060 360 §=6128 12 48 
Galv'ton 4,773 ae +i oe 
Hutch'n 8,608 és os ee os es 
Indpls.. 1,267 2,362 261 70 és 39 
K. City 33,584 6,006 85 342 366 
Milw. . 2,712 1,622 63 1,101 772 
Mpls. ..35,590 4,415 758 4,935 2,078 
N. Orl.. 1,678 124 3 “9 v0 
N. York 525 437 15 1 10 
Omaha 12,453 7,372 235 162 221 
Peoria . 845 426 +s se 156 
Phila, . 1,892 531 7 46 2 
St. L.... 4,884 4,353 64 588 21 
S’'ux C. 1,015 1,370 69 ee 11 os 
St. Jo.. 5,099 798 161 7 12 90 
Wichita 6,180 ss a ° 19 de 
Canals. . cee 103 ee 
Lakes .. 206 <* 








Tots. 187,615 60,552 3,621 17,084 4,806 1,121 
Li 


ast 
year .116,892 57,415 3,745 4,093 4,374 1,268 
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BIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 /™ 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








. e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS C0. 
DECISION REVIEWED BY MNF 


Cuicaco, In1u.—The recent decision of 
the Sixth U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals sustaining a federal district cour 
decision under which the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., won an 
award from a defaulting flour buyer is the 
subject of comment by the Millers Na. 
tional Federation in a recent bulletin, 
Says the federation: 

“The buyer’s defense for the breach 
was a claim that the mill’s salesinan had 
guaranteed that the market would ad- 
vance and that no delivery wa. to be 
made on the contract which was to be 
bought in and the profits split; «nd this, 
being a speculative or gambling transac- 
tion, made the entire deal inv:lid and 
the contract not subject to enforcement, 

“The lower court decision a year and 
a half ago rejected the buyer's position 
and held in favor of the mill, as the 
latter had no knowledge of any such 
side deal and had not authorized any. 
However, the court also held that the 
mill was not entitled to the 20 allow- 
ance per bbl for cost of selliny. The 
circuit court held with the lower court 
on all points except the disallowance 
of selling cost and awarded that item to 
the mill along with the remainder of 
the damage claimed under the contract. 

“This is an important decision not only 
because it was rendered by the highest 
court except the Supreme Court of the 
United States but also because of the 
forthright manner in which it «disposed 
of the claim which arises frequently on 
the part of buyers that a mill salesman 
had made a special deal with them. We 
have copies of the decision and will be 
glad to supply interested millers.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFP OF LIFE—— 


NASHVILLE GROCER HEADS 
PEABODY ACADEMY BOARD 
NasHVILLE, Tenn.—H. G. Hill, active 
here in finance, merchandising, education 
and civic affairs during the last half cen- 
tury, has been elected chairman of the 
board of trustees of George Peabody 
College, Nashville. He stepped up from 
the chairmanship of the board's execu- 
tive committee, a position which he had 
held for several years. He had heen a 
member of the board for approximately 
18 years.-In the early 1920’s he headed 
a drive to raise $200,000 to match an en- 
dowment fund appropriated to Peabody 
College by the general education board. 
Vernon S. Tupper, manager of the 
Nashville Roller Mills, has been named 
chairman of the executive commii'ee¢. 
Mr. Hill, who has been in the srocery 
business for more than 50 years aid who 
now has a chain of 94 grocery stores 
bearing his name in the Nashvill« trade 
area, has been a leader in Nasivville’s 
civic affairs since 1897. During tlie ten 
years following that date he esta)lished 
14 stores, and in 1907 he organized 4 
stock company. By 1912, the company 
had 28 stores in Nashville, six in }irm- 
ingham, Ala., and one in Columbia, Ten. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
STOCKS UP AT BUFFALO 
Burrato, N. Y.—Grain in store in 10 
cal elevators neared the capacity mark 
last week with the total, not including 
flour mill supplies, rising to 26,5315 
bus from 25,458,280 bus the previous 
week, the Corn Exchange of Buffa!o Te 
port revealed. The total commercial 








storage space for grain in the city 4P 
proximates 27,000,000 bus. 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Better Publicity 














Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








P. E. Carr, Director 
Areliable information and accurate figures 
on flour imports through each and every 
Cuban port, issued monthly since 1919. 
Produce Exchange Building. Suites 426-427 
P.O. Box 2343 Havana, Cuba 








e . 
Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


es 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
iw Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








— 
SEARCHLIGHT 


SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
Produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 
— 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 





ee 








(Continued from page 22.) 

grew up to be good American citizens. 
But when the war broke out in 1914, 
this farmer sided with the Germans 
against the allied side. He was deter- 
mined that the Allies should have none 
of his wheat. He therefore stacked it 
in a yard enclosed by trees and left it 
until such time as the Germans would 
win. He found that German victory 
was delayed and continued to stack the 
wheat and not thresh it right up to and 
including 1918. In the meantime we had 
gotten into the war. The farmer’s four 
sons enlisted in the army, even though 
some could have claimed exemption. 

In all probability, the farmer would 
not have withheld his wheat from the 
market had our country gotten into the 
war at the outset. But having started 
on a program of not threshing wheat 
until the end .of the -war and having 
argued with his sons and neighbors, he 
stuck to it. Five crops accumulated. 
That was too much for the neighbors. 
They came with a machine and wagons, 
threshed the wheat and sold it to the 
elevator in town. They forced the 
farmer to give $100 to the Red Cross 
and compelled him to invest the re- 
mainder in Liberty Bonds. In vain did 
he appeal to the county attorney. In 
vain did he try to get out an injunc- 
tion to prevent the threshing of his 
wheat. No lawyer would take his case, 
although the neighbors were acting with- 
out any warrant and in utter disregard 
of law. Public opinion was law. 

The farmers would have dropped the 
case at this time, but much publicity 
had been given to the episode and there- 
upon the city folk took a hand. They 
haled the German into court and proved 
by quoting his utterances that he want- 
ed Germany to win the war. The court 
ruled that the farmer, when he _ took 
citizenship papers, had falsified when 
he renounced loyalty to the Kaiser and 
to the German empire. The judge can- 
celed his naturalization, which left him 
an alien enemy. He was _ transported 
to Georgia and put in an internment 
camp. 

As publicity was given to this man’s 
failure to co-operate with the govern- 
ment, others began to snoop around their 
neighbors’ barns to find if anybody was 
withholding wheat. At Mount Hope 
they found a quantity of wheat held 
in a granary by a farmer of Scotch- 
English lineage dating back to King 
Arthur. He protested that he was sav- 
ing the wheat for seed and asserted that 
it was an old custom of his. He said 
that he always safeguarded against crop 
failure by this plan. If the crop failed, 
he wanted wheat with which to seed a 
new crop. The neighbors took the prob- 
lem to the township administrator, who 
took it to the county administrator, for 
the food administration was a decen- 
tralized organization with a local man 
in every township and others in nearly 
every city block. The county adminis- 
trator knew the habits of farmers at 
assessing time. They often forgot to 
declare all of their property, and the 
county administrator thought this farm- 
er, even if he had saved seed wheat, 
might not have declared it to the as- 
sessor. That turned out to be the case 
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Where High Gluten Flour 


Is in Demand 


HIEF JO 


Gets First Consideration 





It’s of the famous “Jo” family of flours and 


produced from premium wheat; wheat that 


is premium in price because “premium” in 


quality of gluten. 


We check carefully on 


that in the best spring wheat market in 


America. 


A sample order will convince—write 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 








ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Feeds All Milled Products 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 220% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRuCcTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 








i 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





ee 





> 














SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the | 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 














Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 
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| Sd + 
nine | Head Office: Cables: 
y 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” | 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
BRANDS: a nme & _ | 
» 
» 
Flour : 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” , Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
a - 4 Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
GLENORA’‘ § Saskatchewan and Alberta. $72 Country Elevators 
“FAMOUS” ' High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 
“BUFFALO” » Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
» 
Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS“ 
_ “WHEAT HEARTS“ 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


wtinNnNtPeEG e VANCOUVER 
Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
a 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


BOSC PSOCS OCS FOPBE SS SESS GEDSSSFSSBSSSSOSSSSE SS FSISSSSSSSSSSO SSSI FESSSSSS SSSA 





» HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 

% Mills at: J UTE 
% Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 

‘ Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 





























ss 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON ZN —- TORONTO, CANADA 





PURITY Chee «STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ES UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED fist 




















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


RE MMe SS Bi, Da ft 
a ae Mae wgiry © 
: rte acne ® 





Sip De IE GOMES Nag ‘ 
igi aia tee tn oar ee ee gaeie 
oF 5 Boy Peo ‘ce 
* pe « HE $ t a 
Pa a oe % i ees eee 





Head e 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw 
Ontari Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 











EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 2 CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














© a —¥’” OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF S—<—— IP 
~ JUTE 


a a d 
wre BAGS coro | 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON | 


y 4 


e 2 imi 
f m7 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited | 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


i 
































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


el anciaks ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA ees Milan £ SONS 











{\ WINNIPEG + CANADA 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” = “NORDIC” oh Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA =F Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. i hn Shippers and Exporters 
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HUNGER 
r three years America has 
aght iearveticn Ir Belgium 
~ Will you Eat less ~ wheat 
meat — fats and sugar 
that we may still sen 

food in ship loads? 


* 


ire> STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION _ 


and so the county administrator ordered 
the wheat to be sold. 

A Wichita baker was found guilty of 
making wheat bread without using 30% 
substitutes, which the rulings of the 
Food Administration required. He was 
supposed to mix in corn meal, barley, 
rice, potato meal or something to take 
the place of flour to make up 30% of 
the loaf. The baker was hauled before 
the Food 
ordered to make a payment to the Red 


Administrator, found guilty, 
Cross to prove his good faith and to 
close his bakery for two months. He 
put up a sign announcing that he was 
closing for remodeling and set to work 
to remodel. He had not figured on the 
Food Ad- 


announced the full 


publicity department of the 
ministration, which 
facts. That was the real punishment 
which men learned to fear. 

other bakers found themselves 
No doubt 
much wrong was done, for these were 


Many 
publicized in the same way. 


really kangaroo courts. The men found 
guilty did not have to contribute to the 
Red Cross and this was purely an extra- 
legal process. 


It was possible, how- 


ever, to close the bakeries indefinitely 
by notifying the wholesalers, who were 
operating under federal license and bak- 
ers could get no 


granted to them. 


flour unless it was 





Buying Habits 











(Continued from page 7.) 


5.09% of all families this 
year. The highest popularity for the 
LG. A. stores is found among families 
in the highest income bracket. 


products by 


Associated food stores, with a prefer- 
ence of 2.35%, are the main source of 
supply for grocery products of 4,946 
Greater Milwaukee families. 
“a whole have popularities ranging 
from 171% to 2.60% among the fam- 
ilies of the various income brackets. 


These stores 


The place of purchase figures become 
ven more interesting when the number 
of stores in each group is considered. 
In the area covered by the survey there 
‘re 1,600 individual independents, 117 
.G. A. stores, 65 National Tea stores, 
9 Associated food stores and 56 A. & P. 
food Stores. 

Quality was declared by 86.3% of all 
housewives responding to the question- 
mire to be one of the three most influ- 
tatial factors in buying food products. 
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Price is next with a popularity of 69.7%. 


Running a close third, taste is listed 
with 63.3%. 
vote of 43.2% and familiarity of brand 
36.6%. 


fluenced only .9%. 


Vitamin content gets the 
Attractiveness of packaging in- 


A survey made in the central section 
of the United States in 1941 by the A. C. 
Nielsen Co. presents figures indicating 
that 62% of all families in the area cov- 
ered travel less than one quarter of a 
mile to the grocery store used regularly, 
Sixteen per cent trade regularly at stores 
between one quarter and one half mile 
from their homes. Ten per cent travel 
between one half a mile and up to one 
mile to trade at a certain store. Twelve 
per cent trade at food stores more than 
one mile away. 

It will be interesting to note whether 
automobile tire rationing will have an 
appreciable effect on the distances fam- 
ilies travel to buy grocery products. 

Other significant figures in the Nielsen 
study show that 25% of all families sur- 
veyed use only one food store regularly. 
Two stores are used regularly by 37% 
of all families-and thrée stores by 28%. 
Only 10% of all families use four or more 
stores. 
that when a 
out of stock or does not carry a particu- 
44% of the house- 
take another brand or item. Thir- 
ty-six per cent go elsewhere to buy the 


It was found store is 
lar brand requested, 
wives 


brand, while 20% defer buying. 

This survey also presents figures show- 
ing that 13% of all families in the area 
covered have traded at a particular store 
less than 


one year. Eleven per cent 


were found to have traded at a store 
between one and two years, while 50% 
had been trading at a store between 
two and five years. Families buying food 
particular store for 


more than five years totaled 26%. 


products from a 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SURPLUS WHEAT STOCKS 
IN OKLAHOMA HIGHER 


Rise in Okla- 
stocks 





OKLAHOMA Crry, OKLA.— 


homa’s surplus wheat year by 
year is revealed in the recent survey of 
agricultural statisticians placing stocks 
in the state as of April 1 at 4,600,000 bus. 
In 1941 stocks were 4,300,000 bus, in 
1940 2,700,000 bus, and 1,861,000 bus for 
the 1931-39 average. 

These claimed to 
teeth” into the contention of members 
of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers Pro- 
tective Association that the wheat sur- 


plus of the nation is being created by the 


figures are “put 


government bonus which “encourages the 
growing of wheat in natural cotton, corn 
and tobacco reduces it in 
Oklahoma where it is the natural crop.” 
Joe Story, president of the wheat grow- 


ers’ organization, has 


areas, and 


said that “crop 
limitation of wheat in Oklahoma is de- 


stroying, rather than conserving the soil.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS 
WILL MEET ON JUNE 29 


Inp.—The midsummer 
convention of the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Association will be held June 29 in the 
Memorial Union Building, West La Fay- 
ette. 
is announced, have decided to make the 
convention this summer a one-day meet- 


INDIAN APOLIS, 


The directors of the association, it 


ing to lessen the time those attending 


will need be away from business. 


bin ©: 
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FLOUR 


From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, 


les Office 


Robin/ " Montreal 


Saskatc on 


s: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental F xport Sales: Vancouver 


Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Privat 


Codes 














MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 




















GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLE ApprEss, "GILLESPIE," SypNry 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


@[NIAGARA cua 
DusT COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING aces 


RICHMOND ano tire deh oseaaey Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 


e 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


¥. C, THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Vanada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 
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WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 





ARGILL 


DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 








Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 


INCORPORATED 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 























Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





























% 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
.. * Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL 
Insurance on Flour 





Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 


RISKS 








Ts ts, SD OME... asked esas eesesenveesces $4,904,187 
Comital Dapemeee 18. U. Beso ccccciesvscescones 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance nee - Chicago 
Hurt Buildin - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank | Building - + Montreal 











ARC 





Ae 


a M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain ay 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus 
Peoria Portland 
St. Louis Galveston 
Kansas City Enid 
Omaha 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


New York Nashville 


MILLING WHEAT 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago 


St. 
Omaha 


Columbus’ Buffalo 


FROM EVERY PRO- 


OFFICES 
Cole Rapids 
eoria 


Enid 
ag ed Continental Export Siketieen 


Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Davenport San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Riverside Code 





FIVE LETTER REVISION 
ed in 1923 
For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 


Issu 


Per Copy $12.50 











NEXT WITNESS! 


The court trial was proceeding very 
smoothly until the lawyer attempted to 
bring out the important points of a 
conversation that Pat had had with the 
defendant. 

“Now, 
agingly, “please tell the jury what you 
and the defendant talked about.” 

“That Vl do,” replied Pat. 
talked about ten minutes.” 

“No, no!” interrupted the lawyer, “I 
mean what did you and the defendant 
talk over?” 

“Oh, that!” replied Pat calmly. “Sure, 
and we talked over the tiliphone, sir.” 


then,” said the lawyer encour- 


“ We 


—Christian Science Monitor. 
¥ ¥ 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH 
“What are asked 
the bright young thing on her first visit 


seasoned troops?” 


to an army camp. To which the new 
recruit replied: 
by the 


enemy.” 


“Oh, they are mustered 
sergeant and peppered by the 


¥ ¥ 
WORTHLESS 
Employer—Have you any references? 
A pplicant—No, sir. I tore them up. 


Employer—That was a foolish thing 


to do. 
A pplicant—You wouldn't think so if 
you had read them. 
¥ ¥ 
HI, DOC 


Lady—There’s a horrid man in the 
waiting room who scared me out of six 
months’ growth. 

Nurse—Fifty 
the reducing specialist. 


dollars, please. That’s 
¥ Y¥ 
FISH STORY 
Florida fish- 
erman who had to go to a hospital after 
a struggle with a tarpon?” 
“What happened?” 
“He strained himself describing how 


” 


“Did you hear about the 


big it was. 
Y ¥ 
WHAT BEGINS AT HOME 
She.—I'm soliciting for a charity or- 
What do you do with your 
castoff clothing? 


ganization. 


He.—I hang them up carefully and go 
to bed. 
again. 


In the morning I put them on 


¥ ¥ 


8.0.8. 


” 


“My wife writes me she’s all unstrung. 
“Send her a wire.” 
¥ ¥ 
CHASING SHADOWS 

Father had given his young son per- 
mission to take the family car on son’s 
first long trip. Several hours after son 
had departed this wire was delivered 
to father’s door: 

“Saw shadow. Hit shadow. 
shadow. Was truck. 


Wasn’t 
Wire $50.” 


May 20, 1942 





ee 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











Tanner - Duncan -Siney 


Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMEST'C and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Weare usge ready we. fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Sonthera llovater Kansas City, Mo. 








KELLY-ERICKSON 60. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Offices: = 
New York City and Sao Franqsco 





—_— 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


et 





se 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureal 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








—— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,’”’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


~ 


. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFracu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventrRY,’’ London 


Cable Addoens: “Seeuvernt, ” London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 











LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,’’ London. 


PER COPY, $12.50 
For sale by all i 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
52, Mark Lane, 2 were eet LIVERPOOL 
y tituti treet 
LONDON, E.C.3 | §1 Hope Street.) GLASGOW 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | ROSS T.SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: 


“FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & C0.,( (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
“ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


Cable Address: 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


ts branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘““OTTOMADSEN”’ 


ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Samples and offers solicited 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
GLASGOW, C., 2. 
Ros.in,"’ Glasgow 


81 Hope Street 
Cable Address: * 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


ROBERT ¢ CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘““GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘“GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,”” Dundee 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 

; and Sweden 
Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Most.” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘‘FLORMEL,’’ Oslo 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 


WHITE & COMPANY 
‘“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 








-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N.Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 








ANIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








CHICAGO New Resiand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & ANA L YSES THE FRANK R. PRINA 
LARSEN CO. FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN CORPORATION 


at FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 





Dependable 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


Prompt Service 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Il 





Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RI_LOUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















f Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


44 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


ote 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSauue Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, WN. Y. 











Flour Specialists fic hour® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Acme-Evans Co., indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, GHIB.. cccoccevvsevecsvevscoceses 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio ....... 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
BOG, MEOR. cocscvcccccscesccucscseces 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
feat, TFOIMMNE oc cccccccceveccveceseses 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 


Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 


American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, MO, ..cccssccccesececcvecesess 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
Mew Terk, BW. Zee ccvcsecvesescecvvess 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi 
COBO, Tl. cccccoccccsccccesevvvscesece 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
_o , — i APP rerrererererirrr rere co 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. .......++++6+ 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 

City, Kansas .....cccccccesevececeses 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 

I Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
EDGR. GE, coccccccsveccevesesteveese 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.....cceess 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co........-+eee0es 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
TEMMRRG 6.000000 de recccceseeseseceees 
Bunge Elevator Corp., 


“1 Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
. Scotland ...cccccccccccscvcccscces 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
TONTO ccccccccccccccscccscccesseseces 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Vgncouver .......eeeeeeeeeeeees i 


Canadian: Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 

Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ........eeee65 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur ‘L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Compahy—New York; Chi- 

cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 

Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 

waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 

Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 

ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 

Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......+++ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Coleman, David, Ine., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Inec., Pendleton, 

OPORON oc ccccccccccccccccccceccccceece 
Colorado Milling & Bievater Co., Denver, 

Colo, 


N. Y¥. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill... 
Commander Milling Co., 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

KANSAS ccccccccccccccccceccecccccces 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 

BEM*laNd .ccescccccccescccccccscceces 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 


BOOCIANG .ccvccsccccccccscsssccccvecs 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Seotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
CU, BAO. ceveccccccocesssecsvesesseees 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............- 


De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
DeWitt Hotels 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc........... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York.......... 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 

DORM. ccccccccccccccccccnccccseececes 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal.... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 

York, N. YF. wccccces eoccece 
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Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 


Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MIMM, cccccccccccvccccsccsccoscces 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ..ncccccccccccccccces 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, 

Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
Clty, Ma. csccvccssccccececevcessonse 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. .....ccccece eccccce 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y¥....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
BG, GOAT Bi Be 66-00-00620%60% ecccce 
First National Bank in St. Louis...... ° 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
Oly, Me. cecocccccccesccrecsvecceoeess 
Food Research Laboratories, ne. ae 
Island Oity, N. Zecscccccvcces eoccccce 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J... .cccecees 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TORE, GUAR. ccceccecccceveceecesececses 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, 8t. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
N grade, Mont. 
Garland Milling Co., 
General Baking Co., 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Ges Mh 056s bbunrecees canteensceees 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ...Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas., 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. "Mary’ 8, 
Ont. 


Greensburg, Ind.... 
New York, N. Y.... 


Greenbank, H. J., & Ce.. New York..... 
Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 


Giaicage, Wh. ccccccccccceccesccvcsceses 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Gleagew.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 

TamG ccccese 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 

See CUE, TI. 60-06 6ianctedsceccane 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Denver, 

Colo., Huntington, Ind., Toronto..... 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
PPUPUTUTITOLICT TET TTT TTT TT Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
BHO. coccvcccccccccescecceesecescesoes 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(Ph. O., Asticn), Wiki. ccccecerce eees 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis...... e 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 


Bas City, Mo, ...cescccceves eccccecece 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis..... 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ........... 


Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
BHO, ccccccccccccccccccccccncecvececee 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
AUSTTANA cccccccceccccvscvccccsssses 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
BHIMM, ccccccccccccccccccccceseccceses 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Wer, WM. Fe scccccccccccsccccessecses 
Koérner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 


OrteGne, LA. cccccccccvcseccccseccscces 
Laboratory of Vitamin especie 
Chicago, Tb. wccccccccccccce covcece 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.. eee 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.. pecce 
Lake of the Woods wey he 
Montreal, Que. ........ 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., “Toronto, Can. 
iageeee Flour — aa Kansas ore 
©. coccccecceses err rrrrr rr re 
Lee, H. D., Flour. “Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas eevee TETTETTTITIT TTT TTT 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, MASS... cccee 
Lexington Mill & Elevator igi voorredt 
ton, Neb. ....... 


Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway. oe 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..... eevcee 
Lund, 8S., Oslo, Norway..........++. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind... oe 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., erin 
Kansas ..... Coc ceccccececcccccececs e 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., angen 
Scotland ..cccccsccce eoccee 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. coeeeeve 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bootlamd cccccccccces ee ccccccccccccce 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill... 
Maple Leaf aaeay oo, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, ...... ee 
Mardorf, Peach & Co. * Londen, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis..... eee 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 


Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J......eeee8% 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay canter, 
KAnBas .ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, OWS .cccccccccccccccccccce 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
eas City, Mo. ccccccccccecs cocce ° 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., ” Columbus, 
TD 60:06 0.006 000sencsessecosceveseseee 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention vere 
OCHICABO ccccccccccccccccccccccese ° 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- Barre, 
PO. cccccccccece 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Me. ccccccses ceseoseses 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., " Kansas City.. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


Morrison, Wm., & pote Ltd., Glasgow, 
BOOCIANA .ncccccccccccccccccceccceses 
Moundridge Milling | ‘Co. he Moundridge, 
Kansas ...... Corcerccccccccccccseece 
National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 

Zz ee errr Terr e#oe 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis baweine ° 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 


BA, MOD ccccccccccccccceccecocce cece 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

KANSAS ccccccccces eocccecese 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 

TEBOGRD cc ccccccccececcceccccccecesees 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

Minn. .ccccces Coccccecccccsescccccccs 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 


boa, GIS cacersecseccccceoscsecsse oT 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, .......... eeve 


Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ....... ++.+-Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, .. 


ee meee teers sees eeeee 


Old Fashioned oe, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn. cecccce cocee 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. veces ° 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
TEAMGRS cccccccccccccce ececccccece 
Pan-American potenens) Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..... Roseccesecceveees covce 


Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MAM. ...scccccees e eeccescoce 
Pearistone, H. &., New York, N. Y.. 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago........... ee 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont............... 


wren -Shaffer wre Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., ‘Corp., New York shat 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Joseph, 


eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


— Oats Company, St. 
Mo. .. 
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Red both Milling Co., 
WIM, co ccccccccsccceceeccssccesccccce 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
WOUCS, WIG, .cccccccesccccccccccccs 
Red Wing Milling Co., Rea Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
SE Ts 400 9 b8s os Seacsrccce 

Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, MmGiaRa .ccccccscccqccccccccece 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 

GOOTERRE ccccccccscccececcccce 060065 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


S St. Cloud Milling Co., St. 
Minn. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
IMC. ccccccccccccccceces 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd, 
Momtreml, COMAGR .cccccccccscccccces 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
RUBPONS 2 ccc ccccecccecemscesccss 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kaneas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, II)... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
WN 00.000606000 00000 ccasecseces 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
GOS City, Me, .ccccccccsocscescccccces 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. .............. 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., 
ED -6.:46-06K45.006664665:006000056060 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England Sobeae owe 
Spindler, L. G., New York...... ebeeseas 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 

Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis 

Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., 
Swift & Co., 


Tanner - Duncan -Siney Corp., New 
Works, Nu Yo cccccccccccccceccccces 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd 
Glasgow, Scotland ...-...eeeeeeeserere 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City...... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, _— New York, 
MF. sense 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid “City, s. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. ...ccceees eeetecoces Coe seeceees 
UhImann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIll......... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, ccccscccccccccese eco ccccccccrece 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 

eS errr ere rere 

Van Dusen Harrington om Minneapolis 

and Duluth, Minn. ...... 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill.. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical ee Ri che 
MROMG, VO. cocccccccccccsccce ve 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Micl i 


Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabas! 
Mmm. cccccccccccccccccccccesss® 
Kansas Cercccrcccscccccccccs 

wares & Tiernan Co., Inc., 

J. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeee 


” Newar kK, 
Cover 
Wabeut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas ....-..+-+ 
Wamego Milling Co. eo ‘Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., ‘Tlie 
DONOR, GHOGOM cecccccccccvscccesesss 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundes, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., ae map 
f@e, Mich. ccccccccs ° 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & arene Sales Co., Chi- 
ORGO, Th. .cccccccses 
Western Assurance Co., "Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Toremto, Omt. cccccccccccccses 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregor 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis an 
Kansas City, Mo. 
White & Co., Baltimore, Ma be eeaweeese 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., — 
ter, Kansas 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Williams Bros, Co., Kent, Ohio.....+--: 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
N. ¥. 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. - 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 


zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois ...... cmewsenecesese 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


uss NOVADELOX 


No baseball fan could find reason to question the result 


here. Doubt is out, too, when you treat your flour with 
Novadelox ... or Novadelox and Agene in combination. 
The resulting whiteness and baking characteristics are 
definite and predictable. 

You're sure to meet the exact color and maturity 
standards of the most particular buyers every time with 
this simple, rapid-action treatment . . . for these three 


important reasons: 





1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and 
performance. 

2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 


3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you ‘want. 


To build profits, save time and maintain the favor of 


flour buyers, give Novadelox a trial. NA-86 




















General Mills, Ine. 
Ghamber of Gommerce Building 


EXEGUTIVE OFFIGES Minneapolis, Minn. 


Donarp D. Davis 
PRESIDENT 


Mey 1, 1942 


TO THE BAKING INDUSTRY; 


The progressive spirit of the baking industry trans- 
leted into modern production and merchandising methods 
has made fine, uniform, fresh bread available to all. 


In recent years science has made it possible for the 
beking industry to supply our nation with bread improved 
nutritionally - made it possible now, when the nation 

is at war, and when the need for enrichment is the 
greatest. Enriched bread has been acclaimed by 
governmental, medical, and nutritional authorities 

as a "must" food - essential during and after the war 

to help protect the health of our nation. 


Enriched bread, the nation's most important food, is 
vital in the success of our war efforts as evidenced 
by the recent order that all army flour purchases in 
the future must be Enriched flour. 


In spite of the drastic adjustments facing the baking 
industry in this wartime economy, the outlook for 

the future is good. Enriched bread has authoritative 
endorsement; purchasing power is rapidly increasing; 

the tremendous increase in physical activity requires 
more energy food; sugar rationing necessitates increased 
consumption of-other foods. Present increases in bread 
consumption are just the beginning. 


To the best of our ability, General Mills will maintain 
full facilities and complete flour service to assist 
the baking industry in supplying the nation with 
appetizing baked foods. 


It continues to be our fundamental policy to apply 
progressive research to the solution of problems vital 
to the baking industry. In this we endeavor to fulfill 
our obligation as an important source of supply of all 
types of flour for every baking need. 


Sincerely yours, 


President 





